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“CYHOULD the German Government 

take this course, this Government 
will consider bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Allied Govern- 
ments in a manner acceptable to them 
in order that negotiations may 
speedily be resumed.” The word 
which we have put in italics, in Sec- 
retary Hughes’ reply to the German 
appeal requesting the United States 
Government to act as umpire in the 
reparations question, has not received 
as much attention as it deserves. Mr. 
Hughes’ note by no means commits 
the United States Government to act- 
ing as a medium of communication 
between Germany and the Allies, 
either in the capacity of a “messenger 
boy” or in any other capacity. The 
question whether it will do so or not 
is seen, when the note is carefully 
read, to turn upon two points. Our 
Government will act only in case two 
conditions are satisfied: First, that 


the German proposal is, in the judg- 
ment of our Government, of a char- 
acter entitling it to consideration, and 
secondly, that it can be brought to 
the attention of the Allied Govern- 
ments in a manner acceptable to them. 
To intervene at all, and in any way, 
is of course a very delicate matter; 
but the mere suggestion of the pos- 
sibility of playing some kind of part 
in the case need not fill our souls with 
alarm. If the German proposal is as 
big an advance over what was offered 
at London as some reports indicate, 
its transmittal by our Government, 
with a note suggesting simply that it 
might form a basis for further ne- 
gotiation, could hardly operate as a 
very disturbing factor in the situa- 
tion. 


|“ aepoeies and negotiation are so ha- 

bitually thought of as opposites 
that probably nearly everybody 
thinks of the preparations for the 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley, and 
similar coercive steps, as inimical to 
the prospects of a settlement of the 
reparation question. But this is one 
of those cases, by no means infre- 
quent, in which an habitual association 
of ideas leads us astray. So far from 
precluding negotiations, it is possible, 
and indeed highly probable, that the 
imminence of severe compulsion, or 
the actual carrying out of the coercive 
measures, is the one thing that can 
bring about real negotiation—nego- 
tiation that will not end in futility. 
The terms demanded by the Allies 
may be heavier than they ought to be, 
but certainly they have thus far not 
been pressed with a heavy hand. 
Germany has been going on in her 
own way, debating in leisurely fash- 
ion what she is willing to do, what she 
is able to do, what is right and what 
is wrong, what is politic and what is 
impolitic. This process has got to be 


brought to an end, and it is high time 
that it should be brought to an end 
now. There is much more likelihood 
not only of yielding on her part, but 
even of reasonable concessions on the 
part of the Allies, if it be understood 
on all sides that the time for groping 
on the one hand, and recalcitrancy on 
the other, is past, and that what is 
now going to be transacted is real 
business. 


ee emnge expedients are 

characteristic of many attempts to 
modify the application of economic 
law by tariff legislation. Thus may 
be classed the exchange valuation 
proposed in the tariff bill now before 
Congress. This proposal is that in 
estimating the value of goods for the 
levying of ad valorem duties in the 
currency of the country of their 
origin, such currency shall be reck- 
oned at not less than one-third of its 
normal exchange value. This provi- 
sion is one that not only rests upon an 
arbitrary perversion of facts, but 
would effectively shut out of our mar- 
kets precisely those weaker European 
countries which we are most inter- 
ested to see reéstablish normal eco- 
nomic life, through a resumption of 
trade, by subjecting them to an un- 
bearable exchange discrimination. 
Only by encouraging the export of 
their products is there hope of en- 
abling them to get out of the quick- 
sands of currency inflation. The in- 
dications are that the sober second 
thought of Congress will eliminate 
this vicious proposal. 


R. HARDING, having brought his 
golf score down to a respectable 
average, plans to take up tennis. 
Each game has its distinctive use for 
the statesman. Golf is deliberative, 
philosophical, having an ideal to be 
striven for, with just enough attain- 
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ment of it (a par hole now and then) 
to keep the ideal alive, and not too 
much attainment (the player being a 
statesman) to imply that the millen- 
nium can be ushered in overnight— 
thus excellent preparation for map- 
ping out, say, Far Eastern policies, 
an association of nations, amend- 
ments to the Constitution, plans to 
rejuvenate American liberty, and 
sportsmanlike ways of dealing with 
Congress. Tennis is lightning-fast, 
or may be, requiring quick, sure de- 
cisions. Finesse and practical ex- 
pediency it most inculcates, and is 
best suited to polishing off a wily ad- 
versary. Is it not significant that 
President Harding turns to tennis 
just as the question of what to do 
about Germany is referred to him? 


it is right that the Senate’s con- 
firmation of the President’s nomi- 
nation of Brig.-Gen. Clarence R. Ed- 
wards should be determined by a 
study of his military record. But as 
Secretary Weeks has himself urged 
the Senate to confirm the appoint- 
ment, ex-Secretary Baker’s opposi- 
tion can hardly have rested on very 
solid ground. Overseas General Ed- 
wards had the warm admiration of 
men in his command, and at home, 
especially in New England, public 
feeling has run high over a supposed 
injustice suffered. If an officer of his 
attainments has been the victim of 
politics, the Senate should promptly 
make amends; if there is something 
in the record which properly prevents 
promotion, the public should be so in- 
formed, and in such a way that it will 
not harbor doubts. 


WOMAN, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, has outdone all other 
“liberals” in having provoked a re- 
buke from John Haynes Holmes by 
her all too liberal sentiments. As re- 
ported, she was highly pleased that 
Haywood had escaped the net of jus- 
tice and was probably now so placed 
that he could try to “bore in from 
without and help us.” This was too 
much for Dr. Holmes, who contrasted 
Haywood’s conduct with the honor- 
able conduct of Debs when off on 
parole. Haywood himself need not 
be too much blamed for attempting 


to outwit the courts, since his action 
undoubtedly squares with I. W. W. 
principles. As for Mrs. Blatch, if 
she was taking this opportunity to 
announce her acceptance of the creed 
of that organization, well and good. 
We shall know hereafter where to 
place her. One of her statements, 
however, seems to imply that she 
mean* nothing so definite. “Every 
sensible comrade believes that too 
many of our leaders are in jail now,” 
she said; by which she probably in- 
ferred that they were political prison- 
ers, to whom clemency should be 
shown, and not transgressors of the 
law. This is, indeed, a “liberal” read- 
ing of the situation. 


i ion tone of the letters received by 

Representative John Hill of Mis- 
souri, who has introduced a bill for a 
blanket repeal of the Volstead law, is 
such as to cause serious refiections. 
Even those writers who approve the 
Eighteenth Amendment are con- 
vinced that the Volstead act not only 
excites to lawlessness, but was itself 
engineered by intimidation. Mr. Hill 
is congratulated on being a man who 
“can not be bought when it comes to 
the selling of public interests,” and 
upon having the “moral courage” to 
express his real opinion. There can 
be no question as to the existence of 
a widespread feeling that the Anti- 
Saloon League has worked in devious 
ways to get its will. Whatever the 
upshot of scattered attempts to re- 
peal the Volstead act, it is of the 
greatest moment, if our respect for 
the laws of the land is not to be seri- 
ously impaired, not only that our 
political representatives should record 
their votes on such large questions 
untrammeled, but that the public 
should feel certain that this is really 
happening. 


N the British miners’ conference of 

Friday, April 22, a resolution was 
carried expressing complete confi- 
dence in Mr. Frank Hodges and the 
executive for the way in which they 
had conducted the miners’ case so 
far. This is unexpected news after 


the recent disavowal of Mr. Hodges 
by his colleagues on the executive. 
But the miners have since arrived at 





the conclusion that the break in the 
Triple Alliance was not caused by 
their refusal to attend—as Mr. 
Hodges had promised they would — 
another meeting with the mine own- 
ers for the discussion of wages only. 
The real cause of the sudden with- 
drawal of the railwaymen and trans- 
port workers, the miners’ resolution 
declares, can only be looked for in the 
character and structure of the Triple 
Alliance. In their excusable desire 
to exculpate themselves, the miners, 
we believe, have involuntarily hit 
upon the truth. Not in the structure, 
however, but only in the character, of 
the Triplice was the cause of its 
weakness. An organization formed, 
in the opinion of some of its founders 
at any rate, for the purpose of en- 
abling labor to prescribe its will to 
the country by threatening direct ac- 
tion and starvation, is doomed to 


failure by reason of its fundamental 
iniquity. 


7 Allies have agreed to maintain 

an attitude of neutrality during 
the hostilities between the Greeks and 
Turks in Asia Minor, Mr. Lloyd 
George announced in the House of 
Commons on April 18. He did not 
call it a “strict” neutrality. The 
omission of any qualifying adjective 
suggests a neutrality of a very flexi- 
ble, elastic nature, such as may be 
made to serve the purposes of inter- 
vention, if circumstances should re- 
quire it. So long as the war remains 
in its present stationary stage, with- 
out a definite victory for either party, 
it does not require much abnegation 
on the part of the Allies to persist in 
their pretense of disinterestedness. 
But it must be clever camouflage 
which will keep this semblance of 
neutrality if the Greeks should rout 
the Nationalist forces and march 
upon the city of Constantine. 


| owe three great European Allies 

have so far been estopped by cer- 
tain old engagements to Japan from 
formal acceptance of the principles 
published by Secretary Hughes in his 
Yap note. Japan must certainly 
sooner or later yield on the Yap issue; 
if she would do it at once, she would 
be rendering a great service to the 
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world. It is generally understood 
that full development of our Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy waits upon 
acceptance of the principles so vig- 
orously set forth in the Yap note; 
and it is also confidently expected 
that such acceptance would be fol- 
lowed by cordial participation of our 
Government in a European settle- 
ment. 


: oe plight of Austria has deeply 

engaged the sympathy of France 
and Britain, but the French and Brit- 
ish Governments have not been able 
to find the money for a loan, and Brit- 
ish and French private bankers are 
apparently not sufficiently impressed 
by the security offered to be willing 
to lend on reasonable terms, if at all. 
The Financial Committee of the 
League have been trying to work out 
a scheme for Austria’s salvation, but 
apparently have not succeeded; a 
very dispiriting fact, for one of the 
best things that ever came out of the 
League was the Ter Meulen project 
for the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe. An Austrian envoy is now 
in Washington trying to negotiate a 
loan as soon as peace becomes tech- 
nically a fact. One can not but wish 
him success. Union with Germany 
would doubtless be of great material 
benefit to Austria, but would prob- 
ably damn her spiritually and artis- 
tically; and that would be a very 


great loss to the world. Herr Stinnes - 


is understood to have bought up most 
of the Austrian newspapers, which he 
uses to spread pro-German propa- 
ganda. He probably engineered the 
arrangements for a plebiscite in the 
Tyrol on April 24, on the question of 
union with Germany. The Austrian 
Government forbade such a plebiscite, 
and France has protested against it. 
It remains to be seen what the final 
outcome will be. - Are the Austrians, 
as some believe, too amiable to 
give trouble; or, as others say, is a 
political explosion of the highest or- 
der to be expected at any moment in 
Austria? 


OOR Lenin is under continuous 
fire from those fanatics who 
fiercely resent his new compromise 
policy: illustrated by concessions of 





coal and iron to the Germans, of oil 
to the British, of timber to Ameri- 
cans, and by the proposal to denation- 
alize industry and trade in order to 
allure foreign capital. Fanaticism 
makes the best soldiers, but is a kittle 
element in domestic policy. The Bol- 
shevists are too few to afford intes- 
tine quarrels. O ye Intransigents, 
put your faith in Lenin! One respects 
your grim, uncompromising spirit, 
but Lenin is right. A great deal of 
finesse and trucking with infidels will 
be necessary before the world dicta- 
torship of the proletariat shall have 
been achieved. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS is the 

outcome of the movies. That 
they would provide an open sesame 
for children was to be expected and 
that little mushroom actresses would 
blossom out in costliest furs and 
jewels, with limousines as their fairy 
coaches, was not unforeseen. But the 
potency of the magic is completely 
proved by the effect of this life upon 
“society.” Jaded fashion revives at 
the approach of screen stars in the 
home, in the clubs, at exclusive balls. 
And to this is added the thrilling 
prospect of some of society’s leaders 
on the screen. Let all parties to this 
pretty fairyland beware: They are 
using the most effective means to 
make the magic vanish. A mingling 
of fashion and screen stars leaves 
nothing to be desired—a condition 
which puts the wishing-ring out of 
business. Yet perhaps the mingling 
is to be only momentary, serving 
merely to show that magic does still 
exist. 


M°st impressive to persons eager 

to be impressed with that kind 
of thing is the statement of the 
growth of labor unions in Soviet Rus- 
sia recently made by the American 
organ of the Bolshevik Government. 
As against 345 labor unions, with 
645,000 members, in 1917, says this 
organ, there were 4,483 unions, with 
more than 5,000,000 members, in the 
first half of 1920. In Petrograd 
alone the number of unionists had 
advanced from 43,300 to 432,296, “an 
increase of 1,000 per cent.” The 
computation of the rate of increase 


is a bit shaky from a strictly mathe- 
matical point of view, but we leave 
that as a minor matter. One can not 
avoid, however, a touch of amuse- 
ment at the enumeration as labor 
unionists of well-nigh one-half of the 
present estimated population of Pe- 
trograd. The figures, like those of 
the vote for members of the Moscow 
Soviet a few months ago, prove too 
much. What is happening, under the 
system of the “nationalization” of 
trade unions, is a mere paper enroll- 
ment of groups by real or assumed 
occupations. That any considerable 
number of those so enrolled can have 
a sense of common membership in a 
body even remotely resembling a 
trade union is of course preposterous. 
The few who do, at any time, nourish 
that notion and give it expression in 
efforts to obtain what they think due 
them in the matter of wages, hours, 
and conditions are quickly and mer- 
cilessly brought to a sense of their 
error. The Russian trade union, as 
an autonomous body concerned with 
the common welfare of its members, 
has passed. What is left of it is, in 
the official terminology, an “organ of 
the state”; and the meaning of that 
euphemistic term is not long withheld 
from any organized group that is 
fatuous enough to seek an inter- 
pretation. 


HE image of the Virgin. in the 
church of the Madonna del Ro- 
sario in Naples has taken to opening 
and closing its eyes, to the great edi- 
fication of most Neapolitans. Some 
local Huxleys call it an illusion origi- 
nally produced by certain whimsical 
effects of light filtered on the image; 
once the miracle was announced, 
“collective suggestion” did the rest. 
The proper authorities appointed a 
commission to investigate. The Com- 
missioners gave official sanction to 
the miracle; even reported new won- 
ders. Some of them saw the eyes 
dart fire and the pupils revolve in 
their sockets. We find this supersti- 
tion no less intellectually respectable 
than the belief in the miraculous 
properties of a high tariff or the ac- 
ceptance of H. G. Wells as a prophet, 
here in our own enlightened United 
States. 
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The Entente and 


Ourselves 


HE most valuable heritage of the 
world war, in some small degree 
atoning for its fearful sacrifices, has 
been the comradeship and good 
understanding between England, 
France, and America. Differences 
indeed there were and points of fric- 
tion eagerly seized upon by enemy 
forces to divide and disrupt this en- 
tente, but there remains the solid 
foundation of friendship and mutual 
interest wrought in the struggle for 
a common cause and cemented in the 
joint victory. So long as this entente 
and mutual understanding continue 
the general peace of the world may 
be considered as secure. 

Organized efforts are being made 
to sow dissension and mutual suspi- 
cion between these three nations, and 
a lavishly financed German-Bolshevik 
propaganda is being carried on to this 
end. One day it takes the form of a 
“Horror of the Rhine” meeting to 
cause prejudice against France; on 
another an association of Friends of 
Freedom of India is organized to 
arouse hatred of England. Sinn Fein 
we have always with us stirring up 
animosity. England is represented 
as gloating over the spoils of a war 
from which she alone profited and 
which was waged to destroy a com- 
mercial rival, while France is pic- 
tured as a greedy, imperialistic na- 
tion, imposing slavery on the poor, 
dear, innocent German people and 
starving the German children by de- 
manding the return of a fraction of 
the cows which the Germans looted 
within her borders. England is de- 
clared to be getting a strangle-hold 
on Russian commerce by means of a 
trade agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in order to cut us out, while 
France is alleged to be intriguing for 
the cancellation of her debts to us. 
Each day brings ingenious new 
schemes and inventions of a sinister 
imagination along these lines, de- 
signed to arouse and inflame the feel- 
ings of some element of our popula- 
tion and to play upon popular preju- 
dice. Thus far, however, the efforts 
do not seem to have been justified 


by the results, and in many cases they 
have proved a boomerang. 

The real danger to the entente does 
not lie in these propaganda efforts, 
but in something quite different. It 
lies rather in a possible conflict of 
policy and interest, and it behooves 
the three great nations to study the 
matter carefully and spare no effort 
to harmonize those differences which 
may in the future give rise to serious 
antagonism. Much as we prize the 
entente and its guarantee of peace, 
we must realize that the world policy 
of England and the world policy of 
France may not coincide with our 
own, and that there are limits be- 
yond which we can not go in the sac- 
rifice of our own national interests. 
When any nation adopts policies 
which are contrary to our interest, or 
which in our opinion are calculated 
to disturb the world’s equilibrium, it 
is our duty to say so frankly and see 
if by conference and discussion an 
adjustment and compromise can not 
be made that will render possible the 
continuance of hearty codperation. 

As an illustration, let us take the 
policy of Great Britain toward Rus- 
sia. We may disregard the matter 
of the British-Soviet trade agree- 
ment. This, as we have already 
pointed out, scarcely represents Brit- 
ish opinion, but is rather an attempt 
on the part of certain financial in- 
terests to secure for themselves spe- 
cial privileges and advantages, as 
detrimental to general British busi- 
ness interests as to our own. Eng- 
land’s general policy toward Russia, 
however, seems to favor dismember- 
ment and the setting up and recog- 
nition of states carved out of former 
Russian territory, and to view with 
something like indifference even the 
disintegration of Russia through a 
prolongation of Bolshevist control. 
England, or at least a considerable 
proportion of her leading statesmen, 
is still obsessed with the Disraeli idea 
of the Russian threat to India, so 
potent an influence in the politics of 
the nineteenth century. But the real 
point of contact between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia is neither the Pamirs 
nor Constantinople, but Persia, and 
a happy adjustment of possible con- 
flicting interests there would largely 


ey 


obviate any danger of future con- 
flict. On the other hand, the pres. 
ent policy contains potent germs of 
future trouble. A contented Russia, 
united, with her energies for many 
years to come absorbed in internal 
development, would be a great sta- 
bilizer in European affairs. A Rus- 
sia divided and struggling to regain 
unity would not only provide a fertile 
field for intrigue, especially on the 
part of Germany, but out of these 
struggles of a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion people of great virility and en- 
durance might easily be born a spirit 
of aggressive militarism that would 
prove a menace to the peace of Eu- 
rope and a grave danger to the Brit- 
ish Empire. Our interest undoubt- 
edly lies in the establishment of a 
united, federated Russia, developing 
her internal resources in peace, a 
sound basis for the credit we desire 
to extend to her. Since British pol- 
icy, as now directed, and American 
policy are thus at variance it is im- 
perative that some means be found 
to harmonize them. 

This is but one instance, and a 
peculiar one; for in this instance 
there is involved not so much a con- 
flict of interests, but rather what we 
regard as a mistaken view of interest. 
More difficult cases arise when in the 
pursuit either of special trade advan- 
tages or of territorial “spheres of in- 
fluence” some Power follows a policy 
unfair to ourselves or to the world in 
general. In Near East and Far East 
alike, not to speak of Europe itself, 
issues of this kind are always either 
present or in the making. The clearer 
our own attitude is made on such is- 
sues, in cases which seriously concern 
us, the better the prospect of perma- 
nent harmony and coéperation. Not 
by ignoring difficulties, but by facing 
them in frank and friendly discussion, 
shall we do our best to avoid real 
trouble. 

At this particular moment, indeed, 
all such questions must be regarded 
rather as things existing in the back- 
ground than as the immediate subject 
of practical attention. The central 
question in the settlement of the 
Great War is now at one of its most 
critical stages. Germany, after a 


long series of evasive moves, seems 
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about to be brought to book in a de- 
cisive way. Her hopes of once more 
reducing England and France to 
something like impotence in dealing 
with her rest on the possibility of 
manoeuvring the United States into 
a false attitude. This must not be. 
We may serve as a means of bringing 
about a workable settlement, but we 
must not attempt this by any step 
which lessens the strength of the hold 
that the Allies have on the situation. 
Our foremost duty is to stand by 
them; and all Americans ought to 
realize that to stand staunchly by 
them in this great and overshadowing 
issue is not in the least inconsistent 
with the maintenance of a distinc- 
tively American policy in our general 
relations with them and with all 
nations. 


Napoleon the 
Demigod 


N Saturday, May 5, 1821, at 5:49 
Pp. M., Napoleon Bonaparte died at 
Longwood, St. Helena. What would 
have become of the world if he had 
not died in British captivity it is need- 
less to speculate. But certain it is 
that Europe owes a debt to England 
for having assumed the odious office 
of jailor. Heinrich Heine has said 
that the sea, whose waves Britannia 
rules, has not water enough to wash 
off the shame of that jailorship. 
Heine was a poet whom only the acci- 
dent of his birth compelled to write in 
German, and to his poetic fancy the 
genius of the man whom his father- 
land detested as its worst enemy made 
an appeal too strong to allow his rea- 
son scope for criticism. Even a cen- 
tury after the date of the Emperor’s 
death it is difficult to think and write 
of the man in the sober terms of the 
objective historian. The minutest 
record of his career does not help us 
to a solution of the enigma how that 
career led him to the highest summit 
of power and fame ever scaled by 
human ambition. Even the bitterest 
judge of his despotic rule must thank 
him for justifying man’s innate be- 
lief in the miraculous. 
For a miracle his life remains, 
though we pretend to explain it by 


inventing a name for the kind of 
phenomenon of which he was the lat- 
est specimen. To call him a super- 
man is only a refuge for our material- 
ism which, baffled in its proud pre- 
tense of being able to interpret all 
manifestations of life in a rational 
manner, offers a word as a substitute 
for an explanation. It makes us no 
wiser than the peoples of Asia were 
who believed Alexander the Great to 
be Ammon, the horned divinity of the 
desert. We only seem wiser for hav- 
ing changed the image for a sound. 
The Egyptians of a hundred years ago 
were no longer worshipers of the 
god with the ram’s horns, but they 
chetished the legend of Iscander, the 
great Frankish sultan who was to re- 
turn after a thousand years. To them 
Napoleon, when he landed in Egypt, 
was Iscander come back from the life 
beyond. Would it be unscientific to 
say that the Egyptian equivalent for 
“Uebermensch” is “Iscander’? If 
the dictionaries do not bear us out, it 
must be because the language, under 
British rule, has changed as much as 
the mentality of the Egyptians. The 
contemporaries of Zaglul Pasha may 
have Anglicised the native “Iscander” 
into the Shavian “superman.” 
Napoleon himself, to his ruin, was 
blind to the identity of primitive 
idolatry and modern hero-worship. 
On the day of his coronation, in De- 
cember, 1806, he complained to his 
minister, Decrés, that he had been 
born too late. The entire Orient be- 
lieved Alexander to be an avatar of 
Ammon, “but should I proclaim my- 
self to be the son of God Almighty, 
there is not an old beldam that would 
not hiss me in the street. People 
nowadays know too much.” Too 
knowing a rationalist himself, he did 
not realize that man, in spite of his 
knowledge, remains as susceptible to 
superstitions as his ancestors were. 
His idols are the theories of the 
learned which he religiously. credits, 
persuading himself that he under- 
stands what he believes. To impose 
upon the people that belief in his 
divine agency of which he regretted 
the loss, it was only necessary for 
Napoleon to do the great things which 
he accomplished. He might have 
posed as Rousseau’s “one and indi- 


visible authority of the nation” in- 
carnate, as the ‘“homme-peuple” 
whom to obey was to obey oneself. 
But he confessed himself “disgusted 
with Rousseau” and said that “the 
savage man is a dog and in the civil- 
ized man the savage is just beneath 
the skin.” So he treated the world as 
a kennel, beating and kicking and 
cursing it into subjection, although, 
if the difference between the civilized 
and the savage was only skin-deep, 
the peoples of Europe might as easily 
have been led to believe in the 
“homme-peuple” as the savages of 
Asia were persuaded to worship Alex- 
ander-Ammon. 

By thus despising his fellow-men 
and the intangible forces of their be- 
liefs, he became the iconoclast of his 
own worship. The “homme-peuple,” 
embodiment of the self-ruling peo- 
ple’s liberty, broke his own altar and 
trampled upon liberty, sacrificing mil- 
lions of lives to the gratification of his 
egoism. ‘“Weren’t you one of the 
imbeciles,” he said to General Dumas, 
“who believed in liberty?” “Yes, 
Sire,” was the reply, “I was and am 
still one of that class.” The entire 
imbecile population of France and of 
subject Europe, if it had been asked 
the same question, would have an- 
swered it as did Dumas. Unques- 
tioned, it did speak to that effect 
when, after the battle of Leipsic, it 
wrenched itself free from his grasp 
and recovered breath and free speech. 
“If at Leipsic I had had 30,000 can- 
non-balls to fire off on the evening of 
the eighteenth,” he wrote afterwards, 
“I should to-day be master of the 
world.” But the fate of the world 
and the winning of its mastery do not 
depend on a few thousand cannon- 
balls more or less. The imponder- 
able forces of the mind which he had 
despised were arrayed against him, 
and though 30,000 cannon-balls might 
have saved him at Leipsic, his victory 
there could not have defeated the in- 
superable craving for freedom which, 
like the palm tree of the proverb, 
grows under the weight of oppression. 
He did, when it was too late, pay lip- 
service to its power. “My will is that 
of the people, my rights are its rights,” 
he said at the close of his speech in 
the Champ de Mai on June 1, 1815. 
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But his past discredited the sincerity 
of the words. It was a Frenchman, 
Victor Cousin, who said of Waterloo 
that it was the triumph of liberty over 
despotism. It was more than that: 
it was the defeat of genius which had 
put its faith in force rather than 
in the spirit which alone could have 
given it an enduring victory. 

How near he had been to his apo- 
theosis was seen after his heroic 
career had been wrecked on the rock 
of St. Helena. Las Cases’ “Mémorial 
de Sainte-Héléne,” issuing from the 
tomb on the distant island, seemed to 
the people, so ready to worship, the 
mystic message of a saint. The man 
who had sacrificed hecatombs, in cold 
blood, for the gratification of his 
towering ambition, was transfigured 
into “the Prometheus of the French 
Revolution wickedly chained to the 
rock by the malice of kings.” There is 
point in the simile. Like Prometheushe 
brought fire—and the sword—to the 
world; and to judge from the lasting 
good which the world has derived 
from his terrible gift, the fire may 
have come, through his agency, from 
heaven. He created order out of the 
chaos of the Revolution, and if any- 
thing of the Revolution survives, it is 
because he tested it and saw that it 
was good. But the Empire which he 
had founded he could not save from 
destruction, because he had trusted 
for its salvation to fire and sword, and 
not to the spirit by the grace of which 
he had been enabled to carry these to 
such dazzling triumphs. 


Upsetting Newton 


“@CIENTISTS Say Tests Disprove 

Einstein and Newton Theories” 
—such is the latest scientific thriller, 
as headlined in the daily press. Nor 
is there any fault to find with the 
headline, for the dispatch over which 
it is placed reads as follows: 


Results of experiments presented before to- 
day’s session of the American Philosophical 
Society were said by scientists present to dis- 
prove the Einstein theory and upset Newton’s 
law of gravitation if true... . 

Dr. Brush [the well-known inventor] ex- 
plained that he had taken particles of bismuth 
and other metals of the same “units of mass” 
and attached them to pendulums. Watching the 
pendulums in their swing led him to conclude 
that “the earth gravitational field grips bismuth 


stronger per unit of mass than it grips zinc 
per unit of mass. Bismuth weighs more per 
unit of mass than zine.” .. . 

“Tf these experiments are accurate,” com- 
mented Dr. A. G. Webster, of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., “they absolutely dis- 
prove the Einstein theory. . . . For the last 
200 years we have always believed, without 
question, that the inertia of a body was pro- 
portional to its weight [the word in the dis- 
patch is ‘mass,’ but this is evidently a slip]. 
Dr. Brush says it is not.” 

Now “if these experiments are ac- 
curate,” they may be of great impor- 
tance. But, with all possible respect 
for Dr. Webster, we make bold to 
say that, if correctly reported, he was 
startled into a hasty judgment as to 
the significance of the result. It may 
be conjectured that he intended the 
chief emphasis to be on the “if’”’—that 
he thinks it highly improbable that the 
asserted difference in the apparent 
gravitational behavior of equal masses 
of different substances will, upon ade- 
quate further investigation, prove 
to be a fact. But what we wish 
to point out is that even if it should 
prove to be a fact, that fact does not 
disprove what has been believed for 
the last 200 years—really 300 would 
be nearer the mark, for it dates from 
Galileo—and does not upset Newton’s 
law of gravitation. 

In entering into such a question we 
are going outside the usual province 
of these columns; but as it happens 
that—in contrast with the profound 
difficulties of the Einstein theory— 
the point here involved is one of ex- 
treme simplicity, we shall endeavor 
to make it clear to any intelligent 
reader. 

Let it be confessed at once that our 
own knowledge of what Dr. Brush has 
done is derived wholly from the news- 
paper report. Usually this circum- 
stance would preclude the possibility 
of any profitable discussion ; but there 
are instances in which general con- 
siderations suffice as the basis of such 
discussion, and this is one of those 
instances. 

It is evident that the fact which 
Dr. Brush has discovered—or thinks 
he has discovered—is that a pendu- 
lum of given length makes a greater 
number of oscillations in a given 
time if bismuth is used as a weight 
than if zinc is used. Now, in the first 
place, it may be set down as certain 
that the difference thus discovered— 


ee 





or supposed to have been discovered— 
is extremely small; for if it were at 
all considerable there would have 
been occasion neither for that doubt 
as to its existence which was ex- 
pressed at the meeting, nor for the 
extremely refined experimentation 
which it is stated was necessary for 
its detection. Let it then be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that bis- 
muth is attracted by the earth a very, 
very little more intensely than is 
zinc; what are we to conclude? Are 
we incontinently to throw overboard 
the doctrine, which has stood the test 
of centuries of the most delicate ob- 
servation, that gravitation acts alike 
upon all substances? Is it not infi- 
nitely more rational to inquire 
whether the newly discovered fact, if 
fact it be, may not be explained by 
the existence of some factor other 
than gravitation that enters into the 
case? 

Well, it happens that we have ex- 
tremely familiar knowledge of the 
actual operation of a factor of this 
nature. The magnetic needle, or any 
piece of magnetized iron, is at- 
tracted to a mass of iron not only by 
gravitation, but in addition to that 
by a special force. (We use the old- 
fashioned language of “force,” “at- 
traction,” etc., because, as none know 
better than the greatest masters, such 
as Poincaré or Einstein, the old ways 
of thinking and expression continue 
to be indispensable for most pur- 
poses.) Now, what is to hinder us 
from regarding the minute difference 
between the behavior of bismuth and 
that of zinc as being due to something 
other than gravitation which acts 
upon the one and not upon the other, 
or in a greater degree upon the one 
than upon the other, just as a mass 
of iron attracts magnetized iron, but 
does not attract other substances? 
Not in any such childish way is a 
great scientific doctrine “upset”—a 
doctrine whose establishment was the 
result of the highest thought and the 
most patient research, and whose ap- 
plication and verification in a thou- 
sand ways has formed one of the most 
splendid chapters in the history of 
science. Neither Newton nor Ein- 
stein need be perturbed over Dr. 
Brush’s discovery. 
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The Gentle Reader 


[ lingers still (nothing that has 
existed in the world ever quite dis- 
appears from it), a trace of this old- 
time convention, feudal, scholastic, by 
which the reader still cons his author 
to be edified withal, and not as a mere 
introductory to showing his author 
how much better he might have done 
himself, disputing with him who 
should bear the palm. In its extreme 
form it may still be found as an al- 
most Chinese reverence for the 
printed word. The man who writes 
the book is the authority, and the 
man who writes the biggest book is 
the biggest authority. But this is by 
no means the thing itself as it was in 
its best days. 

That thing might, however, have 
been found lingering but lately in 
an older kind of journalism. When 
the mighty.thunders rolled and the 
lightnings flashed down the corridors 
of the editorial page, the fires on a 
thousand hearths leaped emulously 
and a thousand chimneys roared re- 
sponsive. As well stop the dominie 
in full career, when he was rounding 
out his ninthly with the embellish- 
ment of a sonorous Hebrew text, as 
try to parley with those thunders and 
those lightnings. “Pro Bono Pub- 
lico” and “Fiat Justitia,” when they 
took pen in hand, did not set them- 
selves to expostulation with the 
throned editor; they did not presume 
(by that sin fell the angels) to set 
up a rival throne of their own; they 
were rather his allies, his posting 
ministers, horsed on the fringes of 
his clouds, and glad to borrow his 
heaven for a moment to do a little 
thundering on their own account 
merely for the sake of swelling the 
general volume. 

Times are not what they were, and 
(it is none the less true for having 
been said before) very likely they 
never were. The ancient code, the 
tried tradition, is discarded, and the 
new code is slow to define itself. 
From the sublimity of the statement 
that one man is as good as another 
(grant it sublimity, anyway) it is 
but a step to the statement that one 
man’s opinion about anything is as 
good as any other man’s and rather 


_of doing likewise. 


considerably better. Of the many 
virtues that flourish in a democracy 
modesty is not one; it is a luxury re- 
served to those who are really sure 
of themselves. But who is the editor, 
forsooth, because he has a printing- 
press, that he should assume to tell 
me what’s what? I will show him a 
thing or two about his business, 
which he will disregard at his peril. 
Simeon Ford, who of yore kept an inn 
on Forty-second Street, used to say 
that you don’t need to know anything 
about running a hotel in order to run 
a hotel; you just open up and the 
guests tell you how to run it. To 
be sure, in this very matter of a jour- 
nal and its readers, there are many 
with whom the older manner still lin- 
gers, and still others who have devel- 
oped a new manner aptly according 
with the best temper of these times, 
about which we shall speak in a mo- 
ment. But, take him as he comes, 
the gentle reader is not nowadays 
wholly to be trusted without more 
ado; he may not prove to be gentle 
in any acceptance of the term. 

The casual writer of letters to his 
journal has but an imperfect notion 
of how his missives flutter the edito- 
rial dove-cotes. If it were generally 
known with what interest these ran- 
dom strays from an enveloping world 
are scanned, they would be multiplied 
past all believing. Is it praise? Then 
for one who takes the trouble to write 
there must be a hundred who thought 
Is it blame? Well, 
there is room for disagreement 
among friends and gentlemen; doubt- 
less the matter can be set right. Is 
it, and it often is, a fresh bit of in- 
formation, a new or a neglected angle 
of vision, an honestly conceived sen- 
timent? Why, then, in words Demo- 
cratic, “splendid!”, in words Repub- 
lican, “good work!” But if it is some- 
times to this effect: ‘On such a date 
and such I wrote you concerning this 
and t’other [some slight matter of 
reversing completely a long consid- 
ered and passionately contended-for 
conviction on the part of the editor]. 
I note with regret that your editorial 
policy remains unchanged. Hence- 
forward I leave you in your congenial 
element of outer darkness, and light 
my happy feet with other lamps!” 


Ah, gentle reader, gentle, gentle 
reader! For so small a matter, just 
one? And nothing of the hundred 
points on which there is delighted 
agreement, nothing of the companion- 
ship on the long way, nothing of 
hopes shared for the future, of fears 
faced and together manly put down, 
nothing of the generous striving? 
Family life, on such a basis, would 
be a compact of petulant irrevocabili- 
ties and not to be endured. And fam- 
ily life, at its best, with its frank 
interchange of opinion, its honest 
disagreements quickly translated in 
the interest of larger issues, its give- 
and-take securely based on recognized 
relationships, offers a kind of model 
for the larger group that finds the 
common hearth in the pages of a jour- 
nal. Not that the modern family is 
perfect, or the modern journal. But 
in neither is there any longer much 
of a parental sort of thundering, nor 
much meek acquiescence in the for- 
merly thundered at. Children—and 
readers, be they never so gentle—will 
nowadays think for themselves. And 
all this is precisely as it should be. 
The bonds of intellectual kinship, 
even more than those of blood, are 
knit of so many strands that the 
chance parting of this one or that is 
without effect on the whole. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended April 22.] 

GERMANY: We have been casting 
about for the right epithet to charac- 
terize the German note requesting the 
mediation and arbitration of President 
Harding. “Prussian?” Yes, to be sure. 
“Fulsome?” Oh, yes; very much so. 
But these epithets are not distinctive 
enough. The mot propre (which we 
desire in the spirit of Flaubert), pre- 
cisely the right word, is still to seek. 
Ah! we have found it. It is béte; one 
of those wonderful Gallic words which 
are quite untranslatable, like the Gallic 
shrug. Bétise is an almost exclusively 
human quality; as human as laughter. 
But not quite exclusively human. The 
dodo was thus afflicted; it was his un- 
doing. We once knew a pelican in 
Florida who was quite béte. And a jack- 
ass or twain. Of the ancients the 
Beotians were cetbrated for bétise; 
maybe it was only an Athenian slander, 
but it stuck. foworiZerv, we take it, 
was to be béte. Of the moderns the 
Prussians bear the palm for bétise; so 
much so that the word should be appro- 
priated to them. Of Prussian bétises the 
recent note is the most perfect, like ‘‘La 
Pellegrina’” among pearls.—No, reader, 
you are mistaken; we said nothing what- 
ever of Prohibitionists in this connection. 

Of course none but a German could 
have expected President Harding to ac- 
cept the job of arbitrator. But, as M. 
Poincaré remarked the other day in his 
pungent way, Germany is desperately 
wriggling “to get her collar where 
France’s hand can not seize it next 
month,” and will omit no “feeler.”’ 

Secretary Hughes’ reply refuses 
American arbitration, but seems to 
justify Dr. Simons’ statement to the 
Reichstag that “the American Govern- 
ment has declined to act as umpire but 
not as mediator.” “Should the German 
Government promptly formulate such 
proposals as would present a proper basis 
of discussion,” the American Government 
“will consider bringing the matter to 
the attention of the allied Governments 
in a manner acceptable to them in order 
that negotiations may speedily be re- 
sumed.” Surely a sort of a kind of media- 
tion! The French press was shocked, 
apprehending sinister possibilities—at 
least delay; and so were we at first. But 
everything’s in the interpretation. Sec- 
retary Hughes does not propose delay, 
but expedition; not officious interference, 
but codperation with the Allies. It seems 
that his wonderfully prompt reply was 
approved by the Allied ambassadors at 
Washington before it was sent; and that 
any German proposals submitted to 
Washington will be informally discussed 


with the Allies and must be allowed by 
them to present “a proper basis for dis- 
cussion” before Washington will formally 
submit them. The arrangement seems 
a trifle awkward, but, if Germany expects 
delay, or friction between Washington 
and the Allies, as a consequence of the 
American cffer, she will be disappointed. 
The foreign policy of the Administration 
is developing in the most fascinating way. 
There seems no doubt that there will 
be an American representative at the 
next great conference on reparation; and 
not as a mere spectator. Perhaps, to ex- 
pedite matters and cut the palaver short, 
that conference will meet soon. 

The new German proposals should soon 
be in Washington; and we shall see what 
we shall see. 


ITALY: Of all peoples we incline to 
like the Italians best.* They are the 
most natural, the least hypocritical, the 
most richly human; and they are the 
greatest lovers of liberty. On the other 
hand, they incline to faction, to tempera- 
mental extravagance, to violence. These 
are the faults of their qualities. Strik- 
ing a balance, we repeat that we find 
’em more likable than any other people. 
They adore their country with a passion 
of patriotism perhaps not equaled even 
in France; but secular experience inclines 
them to distrust of particular constitu- 
tions or governments. The kind of gov- 
ernment they like is the kind Jefferson 
liked; that which does least governing. 
Their ideal premier should be a modera- 
tor rather than a governor; and Giolitti 
comes near realizing this ideal. They 
like experiments; they like to deal di- 
rectly with problems as they arise and 
to do their own governing; they are in- 
dividualists; they will not allow govern- 
ments, majorities, or minorities, to 
tamper with the rights of the individual. 
Socialism in Italy is a minority experi- 
ment. The Italians are individualist, 
artistic; for which reasons Regular 
Socialism in Italy has acquired color, 
bouquet, variety—things foreign to pure 
socialism; it has become Italianate. Bol- 
shevism is in Italy as elsewhere a 
monster. It stands less show in Italy 
than elsewhere, because it is tyrannical 
and would extinguish the rights of the 
individual. Whence the Fascisti; for the 
Italian people like to rid their own 
vermin. It was thought some weeks ago 
that the Fascisti had pretty well cowed 
or run to cover the Bolshevists (Com- 
munists, Extreme Socialists). But the 
struggle flamed up again in connection 
with the election campaign. The Com- 
munists are now appealing to Moderator 
Giolitti; which shows that the Fascisti 
have ’em down. They do not deserve 
pity; they announced a programme of 


Blood and Destruction; they are merely 
hoist with their own petard. But it 
is to be hoped the episode is near an 
end. For irregular methods of justice 
are apt to corrupt the justicers. It is to 
be feared that hunting down Com- 
munists, at first a stern duty, may have 
become something of a sport with some 
Fascisti. And now and then, doubtless, 
some respectable Socialist has been mis- 
taken for legitimate quarry. 


GREAT BRITAIN: There was a 
meeting of miners’ delegates in London 
on Friday. They showed so much sweet 
reasonableness as to direct the Miners’ 
Executive Committee to confer with the 
mine owners and representatives of Gov- 
ernment; they told them not to yield on 
the pool of profits issue, but apparently 
that subject was not to be taboo. A con- 
ference was held accordingly on Friday, 
but it adjourned to Monday with little 
accomplished. The conference ended, the 
Executive Committee will report results 
to the delegates; their consequent action 
will be of first importance. A temporary 
agreement, followed by return of the 
miners to work, would be something 
gained; but not much, unless the Govern- 
ment envisages the true character of the 
problem, and addresses itself immedi- 
ately, fearlessly, and with the aid of the 
best economic genius the Empire can 
muster, to its solution. 


THE UNITED STATE OF AMER- 
ICA: Mr. William Jennings Bryan has 
been down in Florida fulminating against 
the British Government for not putting 
a stop to the spirituous traffic betwixt 
Bimini and the U. S. He says Britain 
is “hatching conspiracies against the 
laws made by a friendly Government for 
the protection of its own people.” “Art 
thou there, Truepenny?” Always there. 
Mr. Bryan is quoted as characterizing 
the man who takes a drink as a “philo- 
sophical anarchist.” There is an Attic 
lucidity about this definition which com- 
mends it. 

The Young Emergency Tariff Bill, 
passed by the House on the 15th, still 
expects its fate in the Senate, where 
considerable opposition to the anti-dump- 
ing and exchange valuation clauses has 
developed. 

"Tis said that Secretary Hughes will 
soon address himself to the Mexican 
problem. 

The Colombian Treaty has been rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

“Holds big navy agency for peace,” is 
a sentiment attributed in a headline to 
a very important American. With almost 
equal plausibility it might be contended 
that a big navy is an agency for war. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Catching Up with “The Soviet 
Idea” 


The people who do the work have the right 
to determine their own wages or salary, and 
set the hours and conditions of labor.—Edito- 
rial in the Photo-Engravers’ Journal, April, 
1917. 


URING five years past, the Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of New York City 
has worked this simple and direct theory 
into a perfection of practice that must 
command the admiration of even its vic- 
tims and opponents. 

Wages of photo-engravers, and the 
prices collected from the public for 
photo-engravings are controlled in the 
New York market (as in many other 
cities) by the union, acting through an 
organized body of employers who are 
bound by contracts with the union, and 
who are kept up to the scratch by the 
constant threat of strikes and the loss of 
profits. 

In brief, the union contracts that its 
members will work only for the organized 
body of employers who agree to respond 
to the union’s' requirements. The 
union fixes the wages to be paid its mem- 
bers by the employers, and, in New York, 
also the prices to be charged by the em- 
ployers for photo-engravings. In this 
city, the union has even fixed the length 
of credit that manufacturers may extend 
to customers. This arrangement is com- 
monly called by its New York opponents 
“The Soviet Idea.” 

It has resulted, say its opponents, 
in the stifling of competition in the 
manufacture and sale of photo-engrav- 
ings, and in a monopoly by the employers 
organized in the Photo-Engravers Board 
of Trade. An indictment against eight 
members of the Board was returned by 
the Grand Jury in June, 1916, following 
the signing of the first agreement with 
the union, on April 3, 1916. But the 
indictment was dismissed in the Court 
of General Sessions, on the ground that 
a photo-engraving was not an article or 
commodity “in common use,” as to which 
monopolies were forbidden by the terms 
of the Donnelly Anti-Trust Law (Sec. 340, 
General Business Laws of New York). 

Amendments to the Donnelly Law 
passed in the closing hours of the recent 
legislative session at Albany are expected 
to bring these combinations of union and 
employers within the scope of criminal 
prosecution, and the results are awaited 
with keen interest on all sides. 

Far from being a local or one-trade 
conception, “the Soviet Idea” of the 


Photo-Engravers’ Union is one of far- 
reaching adaptability and importance. 
Its subtle character clearly appears in 
the brief history of its origin and de- 
While the Photo-Engravers 


velopment. 


Unions, in the cities where it prevails, 
have reaped the larger part of the bene- 
fits from the system, the idea originated 
largely in the needs of employers. It 
really contemplates a joint monopoly by 
labor and organized employers, the 
unions looking forward to an increasing 
and finally dominating share in the hands 
of the labor member of the combination. 
By contrast with the hard-headed, emi- 
nently specific qualities of the Idea, the 
much-discussed preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers may well seem a vague and 
futile gust of rhetoric. , 

The present system of wage and price 
control, as it exists in the New York 
photo-engraving trade, originated in 
Chicago, in the autumn of 1914. Busi- 
ness was bad. Manufacturers were cut- 
ting prices to get orders. Something 
had to be done. A representative of the 
International Association of Manufactur- 
ing Photo-Engravers entered into cor- 
respondence on the “deplorable condi- 
tions” in the trade with Matthew Woll, 
President of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union. Mr. Woll, it may be 
noted parenthetically, is the protégé and 
heir-apparent of Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. Those who may have wondered 
why Mr. Woll should be so preferred 
will perhaps find an answer to their query 
in the history of the Idea. If, as is com- 
monly understood, Mr. Woll invented the 
Idea, he has made perhaps the most 
formidable single contribution to Ameri- 
an labor-union policy. 

The correspondence between Mr. Woll 
and the Chicago employers in 1914 re- 
sulted in an agreement between the em- 
ployers and the local unions on practically 
the lines of the existing New York agree- 
ment; the principle was shaped then, 
though the nicety of its application in 
the hands of the unions has since been 
developed to a higher pitch, especially in 
New York. That agreement contained a 
now somewhat famous “Clause 10,” read- 
ing as follows: 


In order that the unions may secure the 
adoption and carrying out by all photo-engrav- 
ing concerns in Chicago of the scale of wages 
and working conditions herein specified, and 
have the responsibility of said Club [of manu- 
facturing photo-engravers] for their observ- 
ance and performance, the union hereby re- 
quests, and the Club hereby agrees, that the 
Club will admit to its membership all repu- 
table photo-engraving concerns in Chicago; 
and in consideration hereof, and of the as- 
sumption of the responsibility for any and all 
violations of said scale of wages of the Club, 
the Union agrees that its members will work 
only for such concerns as are members of the 
Club [italics ours], provided that the Club 
shall not arbitrarily, or for any but good cause, 





refuse admission or deny retention of member- 
ship in the Club. 


This contract, like the others which fol- 
lowed in various cities in different parts 
of the country, was clearly a combination 
of labor unions and employers against 
the public—the public being represented 
in the first stage by the publishers of 
books, newspapers, and periodicals, in 
which practically all illustrations are 
printed from photo-engravings. 

The essence of the bargain between 
unions and employers is simple. “If you 
will pay the wages we ask,” the unions 
say, “we will enable you to charge prices 
high enough to pay both our wages and 
your profits: we will not let our mem- 
bers work for any employer who cuts 
below the standard scale of prices.” To 
employers struggling with poor business 
and price-cutting by competitors such an 
offer must have seemed like manna from 
Heaven. Not all of the employers like 
the arrangement, even though they enter 
into it. In some cities, the union has 
failed to put it over, even after a long 
strike. The indictment in New York 
City, in 1916, was due partly to one large 
manufacturer who held out against the 
combination. For the majority, however, 
there has been a sufficient appeal in the 
unions’ proposal—“You guarantee our 
wages, and we'll guarantee your profits.” 

But as union application of the Idea 
has developed finesse, its tendency has 
begun to alarm employers in other trades. 
The very capable president of the New 
York Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1, Mr. 
Edward J. Volz, in an arbitration before 
the War Labor Board in New York, on 
Dec. 27, 1918, said: 


We are, I might say, commencing a new 
line of endeavors, which I believe will be fol- 
lowed in part, if not fully, by many trade 
unions in the future. I believe we are just a 
little bit in advance of some of them. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to do that by having the 
product of our members declared not a com- 
modity in common use, but rather a process or 
an art. 


One of the exhibits in this arbitration 
was a letter from the union, signed by 
Mr. Volz, and addressed to “Shop Com- 
mittees and Members,” which read in 
part: 


We are inaugurating a new era in the photo- 
engravers’ craft, and perhaps in the entire eco- 
nomic business structure. Our endeavor is to 
further democratize the photo-engraving in- 
dustry for the benefit of those who are devot- 
ing their life to its production. 

Two facts from the printing trade, 
taken in connection with the Idea, will 
serve to explain in part the apprehension 
of employers. The International Joint 
Conference Council of some two years 
ago, composed of labor-union officials and 
representatives of some of the employing 
printers, adopted the now contested plan 
for the 44-hour week—and, in addition, a 
statement of the Cardinal Points in a 
Labor Policy, containing this provision: 
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Fourth—That a uniform standard system of 
cost accounting is considered fundamental to 
insure stability, permanence and prosperity to 
the industry, and to provide a basis for secur- 
ing a greater degree of uniformity of condi- 
tions throughout the country; a clause to be in- 
cluded in local agreements prov iding that such 
a standard system as is recognized by the or- 
ganizations represented in the International 
Joint Conference Council be required. 


The other fact is that the United 
Typothete of America (the organized 
employing printers) have for some years 
issued to their members a confidential 
“Standard Scale of Costs and Prices” 
for all sorts of printing. The costs are 
based on monthly reports to the head- 
quarters in Chicago from members in all 
parts of the country. The standard 
prices represent a profit of 25 per cent. 
on the standard costs, or “20 per cent. on 
the selling price.” Members are urged 
to conform to the standard costs and 
prices in making bids on printing. The 
significance of the standard cost account- 
ing system advised by the International 
Conference Council is that the unicns 
would be able, so provided, to determine 
just what wages the employer could pay, 
and still leave a profit sufficient to per- 
suade him to continue in business. This 
purpose came to the surface unmistak- 


ably in the printing strike in this city 
two years ago. 

The goal of the Idea, in other words, 
is pretty clearly this: Wherever a labor 
organization is strong enough, it is to 
secure the best possible wages by using 
its strike power against employers in 
their craft and locality who do not charge 
the union-prescribed prices which are re- 
quired to meet the wage-scale. Further, 
through the standard cost accounting 
system foiced on the employer, the union 
will be able to see just what margin there 
is between wages and income, and will 
be able by increasing wages to cut the 
employer’s profit to the amount barely 
necessary to induce him to continue in 
business. The full development of the 
Idea contemplates iron-bound control, 
through the strike power of a labor or- 
ganization, of the prices and profits of 
an industry to whose capital investment 
the unions contribute nothing. The space 
limitations of this article preclude a dis- 
cussion of some extremely interesting 
economic and legal aspects of the Idea. 
It has relations to the Guild Socialism 
idea that are worth considering. For 
the moment, perhaps its most “intrigu- 
ing” feature is that under it The Public 
Pays. BENJAMIN BAKER 


Wilson—The Man and the 


Statesman 


UDGMENT by results is the abdica- 
tion of all judgment. Yet it is by 
the unpredictable outcome of his policies 
and the incalculable reverberations of his 
rhetoric that posterity will estimate 
Woodrow Wilson. Meanwhile sober 
critics who have known the man should 
distinguish their impressions of his per- 
sonality from their opinions of his states- 
manship. The passions of partisanship 
should no longer tempt us to forget that 
Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt were all 
alike clean, decent, intelligent, honorable 
Americans and that the choice of such 
leaders by a heterogeneous population of 
one hundred millions is the fairest hope 
that the world affords of the stability of 
constitutional, representative democracy. 
The note of Rousseau in Mr. Wilson’s 
eloquence may stimulate the idolatry of 
fanaticism in kindred temperaments to 
the proclamation that “his statements 
read like demonstrations in mathematics. 
There is no appeal from them but by 
a confession of the meaner motives of 
one’s nature.” But the intensity of a 
conservative’s distaste for abstract, 
equivocal, and sentimental rhetoric should 
not blind him to the fact that it was 
by virtue of this native and assiduously 
cultivated gift that Mr. Wilson gave us 
in the third crisis of our history what 
“those about” Washington gave us in 


the first and Lincoln in the second—an 
advocate of the American case, a spokes- 
man of American ideals whom the 
collective statesmanship and culture of 
Europe could not match. That in itself 
was perhaps worth a few of the billions 
which an unpractical administration may 
be thought to have squandered. It can 
not of course be weighed against the 
potentialities of mischief in the capitula- 
tions of the Adamson law to group 
tyranny, the delay of “preparedness” 
even after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the decision to attend the Paris con- 
ference in person, the execution of the 
politician’s threat to interweave the 
treaty of peace with the covenant beyond 
all possibility of disentanglement, the re- 
tardation of peace, and the final wrecking 
of the treaty by the refusal to allow 
reservations which Europe was willing to 
accept. The responsibility for these fate- 
ful decisions rests in a sense on Wilson 
the statesman. But to transfer the en- 
tire burden to Wilson the man is some- 
thing from which kindly human nature 
and our sense of mortal fallibility recoil. 
It would be, as it were, a reassertion of 
the dogma of eternal damnation. And 
when Mr. H. H. Powers, as quoted by 
Mr. Beck, writes “A million lives are 
on his conscience as the toll of this 
blackened year” it is as if we were read- 


ing Jonathan Edwards gloating over the 
vision of an offended God who holds the 
sinner suspended by a thread above the 
fires of Hell. We may be very sure that 
these souls are not on Mr. Wilson’s con- 
science. And whether we attribute his 
mistakes to errors of judgment or un- 
conscious calculations of ambition we 
can not fairly apply the categories of 
ordinary personal moral responsibility to 
the infinite and unforeseeable conse- 
quences of the decisions of a fellow-mor- 
tal thrust suddenly upon that dizzying 
eminence and compelled to pass quickly 
upon questions on which the wisest and 
best among us are still of divided mind. 

Some such reflections as these should 
qualify in all reasonable minds the ex- 
tremes of denunciation and apotheosis 
in too many recent American estimates 
of Woodrow Wilson’s character. Eu- 
ropean fine writing about the ineffable 
complexities or inexplicable simplicities 
of the Wilsonian personality in con- 
frontation with the subtler and more 
sophisticated European mind will not 
greatly impress those who knew Wood- 
row Wilson at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, and 
Princeton. They will be the last to 
dogmatize about the precise proportion 
of accident or illusion in the greatness 
that made him 


on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope 
The centre of a world’s desire. 
They can only wonder with Tennyson’s 
musing plowman: 


Does my old friend remember me? 


His earlier colleagues could not foresee 
his future greatness. They knew him 
as a promising young instructor, more 
interested in the forming of his English 
style on Burke and Bagehot than in the 
acquisition of scholarship or the attain- 
ment of a philosophy. They are not sur- 
prised at the eloquence of his state 
papers or that he made himself one of 
the most effective speakers of his time. 
It would astonish them to learn that he 
had become either a great scholar or a 
profound and consistent thinker or in 
any sense a super-man. He remains for 
them merely a very superior type of 
the popular and literary, rather than the 
erudite, American professor. 

But that is quite enough to make a 
jest of the seriousness with which the 
world has accepted the Macaulayese, 
upper-form, prize-boy, school-exercise 
rhetoric of Mr. Keynes’ brilliant an- 
tithetic pen portrait. The picture of 
Woodrow Wilson as an unsophisticated 
New World babe lost in the woods of 
European diplomacy, the helpless prey 
of the super-lupine, super-vulpine, and 
super-feline intellects of Orlando, Lloyd 
George, and Clemenceau can only awaken 
Homeric laughter in any one who has 
known Mr. Wilson or read his writings, 
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or studied his political career, and who 
has also read the biographies and the 
speeches of his Parisian colleagues. Wil- 
son’s problems may have been insoluble. 
He may have been misled by ambition, 
obstinacy, and the pride of intellect. But 
Mr. Beck rightly laughs out of court the 
notion that he was overmatched by the 
transcendent intellects which Europe 
sent to play with him. 

We are thus thrown back upon our 
estimate of his policies and our con- 
jectures as to the development of his 
opinions during his tenure of the Presi- 
dency. If we pass over his concessions 
to labor-union tyranny, his coquettings 
with socialistic idealisms, his apparent 
predilection for the society and the coun- 
sels of radical journalists, the first prob- 
lem that confronts us is his proclamation 
of neutrality even in thought and his 
delay of our entrance into the war. It is 
a tenable opinion that a premature 
espousal of the cause of the Allies might 
have meant virtual civil war in America. 
As the matter actually worked out the 
result was as if Mr. Wilson had planned 
from the beginning to make a case that 
would unite the country before declaring 
war. And it is arguable that he may be 
fairly credited with having intended 
what he achieved. But it is also argu- 
able that he was keeping us out of war 
in order to secure his reélection. His 
origin and his education afford a pre- 
sumption that his sympathies were with 
the Allies from the start. But how 
then, unlesS they were the mere indis- 
cretions of a rhetorician, are we to ex- 
plain ‘‘neutral even in thought,” “too 
proud to fight,” “peace without victory,” 
and “the sacred freedom of the seas;” 
how account for the appearance of 
greater cordiality toward Bernstorff than 
toward the representatives of England? 
Was it all calculated dissimulation to 
soothe the suspicions of the pro-Ger- 
mans? Was the predominant motive the 
desire to emerge at the end in the réle 
of world-arbiter of peace when both sides 
were exhausted? It is as easy as it is 
unprofitable to divine and impute mo- 
tives; Mr. Wilson himself perhaps could 
not assess with exactness the proportions 
of rhetoric, moral idealism, ambition, 
political sagacity, and patriotism in his 
pronouncements and decisions. The ex- 
planation may be that he himself only 
gradually came to understand Germany. 
The purposes of Germany had been 
patent for forty years. No one who, 
knowing the German language, had 
studied the German mind either in books 
or by travel had any excuse for mis- 
apprehending them. But Mr. Wilson had 
not studied in Germany or read many 
German books. It is possible that he 
was speaking the literal truth when he 
said in Chicago that he had only of late 
learned the kind of world in which he 
was living. 


We thus come to the still burning 
issues of to-day. Was Mr. Wilson well 
advised in attending the Paris confer- 
ence? Was it wise to retard the press- 
ing and definite business of the peace 
treaty by complicating it with the ir- 
relevances of a hurried, inadequate, and 
unsettling discussion of the undefined 
and indefinable possibilities of a world 
league? Was it even quite honorable 
politics to try to force the Senate to 
waive its constitutional rights by the 
threat and the endeavour to interweave 
the covenant with the treaty in such 
wise that it could not be dissected out? 
Are the Fourteen Points the expression 
of consummate world-envisaging states- 
manship or of a doctrinaire ambition to 
have the first and last word? Is the 
Covenant of the League of Nations really 
comparable to the Constitution of the 
United States or does it remain even 
after amendment a hastily composed, 
loosely expressed, ambiguous document? 
Could the will of one man, in whatever 
way exercised, fairly commit the Ameri- 
can people to the unqualified acceptance 
of such a document? Was the betrayal 
of China in the Shantung matter the 
necessary price of peace or only a poli- 
tician’s compromise? Do the spirit of 
American charity, and American readi- 
ness to intervene again if and when she 
must in order to save the world from a 
world war, necessarily involve the sacri- 
fice of American sovereignty and the 
abandonment of policies and principles 
that date from Washington and Hamil- 
ton? 

After more than two years of discus- 
sion the preponderance of thoughtful 
American opinion is answering these 
questions in essential accord with the 
views of Mr. Lansing’s “Personal Nar- 
rative,’ David Jayne Hill’s “American 
World Policies,” and James M. Beck’s 
“The Passing of the New Freedom.” 

in my present space I can add to their 
arguments nothing but one or two per- 
haps obvious reflections. The first is 
that the personal controversies associated 
with these debates do not affect the cen- 
tral issue. The consistency of our in- 
dividual records may matter greatly to 
each one of us, but it is of little concern 
to the welfare of the world. It is no 
answer to a reasoned rejection of Mr. 
Wilson’s final decision to urge that Colo- 
nel Roosevelt himself hesitated for a 
month or two; that the temper and 
temperament of Mr. Lodge are distaste- 
ful to some people and the motives of 
his Senatorial colleagues partly political; 
that Mr. Lansing ought to have resigned 
instead of penning private memoranda 
to prove his foresight; or that the op- 
position of American patriotism to the 
League in its present form was sup- 
ported by the virtually pro-German and 
pro-Soviet-Russian propaganda of the in- 
tellectual weeklies. It is a part of the 


tragedy of our time that the motives, the 
judgments, the active policies of the 
world’s intellectuals have become mixed 
and confused beyond all unscrambling, 
and that the only hope and security that 
remains for America and perhaps for 
the world is the instinctive moderation 
and good sense, the “provincial” patriot- 
ism if you will, the herd instinct as 
pseudo-scientific liberals call it, of the 
masses of the plain American people. 
They have overwhelmingly repudiated 
Woodrow Wilson’s policies. But they 
shrink as from a blow from the asperities 
of the personal controversies that would 
still further embitter the terrible peri- 
peteia of the tragic reversal of fortune 
which he has borne with such courage 
and dignity. Even when compelled in 
part to agree they do not really like the 
relentless virulence of Harvey’s Weekly 
or the malicious betrayals of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bayard Hale’s “Study of a Style.” 
And all that I have to say of Mr. Beck’s 
“Passing of the New Freedom,” the oc- 
casion or pretext of these reflections, is 
that for all its wit and satire and the 
dramatic cleverness of the feigned dia- 
logues of the Big Four, the unanswerable 
arguments of the book would carry more 
weight if disengaged from the disparage- 
ment of Mr. Wilson’s personality. The 
satire is entertaining and the imaginary 
dialogues are ingenious. But after we 
have had our laugh, it is not very con- 
vincing to describe Mr. Wilson as say- 
ing (p. 127) “I do not represent America 
—I am America.” Or “The Senate! 
Bah! It is as putty in my hands.” 

The other obvious lesson of this his- 
tory is the value of discussion and the 
unequaled capacity of the American 
people to learn and profit thereby. The 
propaganda of the League went down be- 
fore it as four years earlier the propa- 
ganda of Germany succumbed to the 
same force. At first the rhetoric of un- 
discriminating “idealism” had things all 
its own way. The Covenant, the whole 
Covenant, and nothing but the Covenant 
was said to be the sole assurance of 
world peace and the bringing in of 
Utopia. It seemed to be at any rate 
the only visible and tangible endeavor 
to realize the better world that was to 
console us for the irreparable losses of 
the war. Let us sign at once was the 
cry, and pay no heed to the cavils of 
constitutional lawyers and the self-will 
of an obstructionist Senate. But the 
lawyers and the Senate insisted on being 
heard. And in the end their sober sec- 
ond thought prevailed. Many other less 
commendable influences may have con- 
tributed to this result. But the pro-Ger- 
mans who swelled President Harding’s 
majorities will find themselves again de- 
ceived. The real victory was won by ra- 
tional discussion and American patriot- 
ism. 


PAUL SHOREY 
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Correspondence 


The Intercollegiate Liberal 
League 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Now that you have concluded that the 
Intercollegiate Liberal League can per- 
form a useful function in eliminating the 
“deviltry” from collegiate radicalism, de- 
spite the fact that the National Security 
League solemnly assures us that this or- 
ganization is but another surreptitious 
method of filling the immature minds of 
college students with the vile poison of 
Socialistic and Utopian doctrines, it may 
prove interesting to ascertain just what 
this much-maligned association hopes to 
accomplish. 

Two of my fellow undergraduates, in 
your last issue, naively informed us that 
the convention of Intercollegiate Liberals 
had failed through its inability to evolve 
a definite objective. They bemoan the 
fact that the League “hesitates to take 
a brave stand for virile radicalism, and, 
on the other hand, it rejects without con- 
sideration the traditions of the past,” 
and with clear-sighted vision they point 
out that “there must be an objective if 
there is to be a creed that will inspire 
college men and women to action.” 

I feel sure that if my two friends had 
taken the trouble to attend the conven- 
tion proper, the committee meetings and 
the morning sessions, they would have 
heard a great deal more than a “sea of 
platitudes” or a “chaos of words.” 
Enough of this slush about “bob-haired 
femininity from Wellesley .. . red-rosed, 
golf-stocking ‘liberals’ from Harvard, 
speaking of revolt in accents refined and 
gentle!” The delegates to the convention 
were a representative group of college 
students of all types who had only one 
shortcoming—an interest in the social 
forces in the world outside the college 
campus. They felt that the sources of 
information at their disposal about these 
forces were inadequate, and so they met 
to discuss the best means for improving 
them. Their discussions, both in the 
committee meetings and the business 
meetings of the convention, were busi- 
ness-like and devoid of vague idealism. 
There was no talk of revolts or of chang- 
ing the society that was awaiting breath- 
lessly the outcome of their deliberations. 
They knew what they wanted and they 
arranged to get it. 

The Intercollegiate Liberal League 
does not aim to remake the world or 
facilitate the salvation of society. It 
propagates no creed, be it courageous 
radicalism or honest conservatism. It 
does not hope to provide the future lead- 
ers of the country. Its purpose is very 
mundane and commonplace: the provi- 
sion of a mechanism with which groups 
of students in American colleges can ar- 


range for the presentation of facts con- 
cerning social movements and_ social 
problems by the people in the best posi- 
tion to furnish that information. The 
League was created as a piece of ma- 
chinery, a speakers’ bureau if you will, 
which asks but two things of its mem- 
bers: that they come to hear the speak- 
ers and that they attempt to be fair- 
minded in passing judgment. Is there 
anything vague or indefinite, Utopian or 
revolutionary, in this programme? 

The Liberal League does not specify 
the reaction of the students to the infor- 
mation placed at their disposal. If a virile 
radical insists on becoming thrilled while 
listening to a discourse on “Atrocities of 
the Department of Justice,” there is 
nothing to prevent him from taking a 
bomb and going “out in the open to give 
battle.” If an honest conservative be- 
comes indignant upon listening to an ex- 
position of the evils of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Liberal League 
will not try to hinder him if he wishes 
to go strike-breaking. The forums of the 
Liberal Clubs are open to radicals and 
conservatives alike, to the speakers of 
the National Security League as well as 
the labor unions. 

Is such an organization necessary? Ask 
any live student in an American college. 
By their very nature, college courses and 
college professors are a year or two be- 
hind contemporary happenings. Schol- 
astic analysis connotes leisure, calm re- 
flection, and perspective. But the student, 
besides being a scholar, is a human be- 
ing with a human curiosity about the 
werld around him, a curiosity which has 
too often been stified by campus provin- 
cialism. The Intercollegiate Liberal 
League seeks to break down this barrier 
and satisfy the normal craving for a 
better knowledge of contemporary affairs, 
by serving as the mechanism for securing 
speakers and lecturers who are experts 
in their field, and who are themselves im- 
merged in the movements about which 
they come to speak. The scholastic at- 
titude—the detached presentation of 
carefully sorted second-hand information, 
the student presumably receives in his 
college courses. The participant’s point 
of view, the various prejudiced attitudes 
which the student inevitably meets in the 
outer world, these the Liberal League will 
attempt to provide for him. 

If a group of young working people 
should suddenly announce their inten- 
tions of foregoing dance halls and thea- 
tres for the purpose of founding an or- 
ganization to further the discussion of 
both sides of social problems, the move- 
ment would be hailed as one of the signs 
of the success of American democracy. 
But when a number of college students 
indicate that they wish to know what is 
going on in the world outside the college 
walls, they are greeted as juveniles, Bol- 
shevists, and dilettantes, by people who 


never take the trouble to ascertain what 
the aims of these students are. Let us 
forget this bosh about insipid liberalism 
and aimless toying with dangerous ideas, 
and recognize the Intercollegiate Liberal 
League for what it is—a simple bit of 
mechanism to bring the college student a 
little closer to the outer world. 
IRVING ROSENBLOOM 
Cambridge, Mass., April 19 


[Our objection was not to the forma- 
tion of a Liberal League in the colleges, 
but to the personnel of the leadership.— 
Eps. THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


The ‘‘Funambulatory and 
Prestigious’ Lloyd George 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have much regard for Mr. Henry W. 
Bunn as a political philosopher and for 
Mr. Lloyd George as a political per- 
former, and accordingly, when Mr. Bunn, 
in the April 20 number of The Weekly 
Review, spoke of the “funambulatory and 
prestigious genius” of Mr. George, I 
hurried to my dictionary to find out just 
what he meant. I thank him for enriching 
my vocabulary, and I do not quarrel with 
the judgment he implies in the words just 
quoted; but when he declares that Lloyd 
George has “muffed the Russian problem 
and the Irish problem” and expresses the 
opinion that a real statesman, “a Salis- 
bury, say,” would have handled the coal 
miners’ problem in a summary and suc- 
cessful manner, I can’t help asking 
whether it was not Salisbury himself 
who invented the phrase “muddle 
through” to describe the British way of 
doing things under his own premiership 
during the South African War. Mr. Bunn 
and Dean Inge praying for a real states- 
man in Great Britain remind me of a 
learned gentleman, a British subject 
whom I met in 1918. He spoke very con- 
temptuously of Lloyd George. When I 
asked him whether any man in the Brit- 
ish Empire could at that time success- 
fully take the place of this despised poli- 
tician, he admitted que non, as Mr. Bunn 
might say, but maintained nevertheless 
that Lloyd George was a person of no 
consequence. The same gentleman, who 
was a great authority on Russia, de- 
clared that Lenin amounted to nothing, 
and to prove this proposition he stated 
that in his book on Russia, written not 
very long before the outbreak of the 
war, he had not considered Lenin worth 
mentioning. 

Is it not a fact that the “funambulatory 
and prestigious genius” of Lloyd George 
is but the handmaid of a patriotism that 
favors no class, respects no prejudice, 
harbors no resentment, but, in spite of a 
thousand small inconsistencies, main- 


tains the one great consistency of abso- 
lute devotion to the public welfare? This, 
it seems to me, is the only reasonable ex- 
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planation of his phenomenal continuance 
jn power during a succession of years 
that has witnessed the downfall of every 
other great political leader in Europe. 
EDWIN H, HALL 
Cambridge, Mass., April 20 


“! Thou Thee, Thou Traitor”’ 
In ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Students of “Twelfth Night” will re- 
call the famous words, “if thou thou’st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss” 
(I11.ii.46)—part of Sir Toby’s detailed 
directions to Aguecheek for a challenge 
to Viola. Legal authorities as far re- 
moved in place and time as Lord Campbell 
and Judge Phelps of Baltimore, in his 
“Falstaff and Equity,” have here seen an 
allusion to the well-known vituperative 
remarks of Coke to Raleigh in 1603: “All 
that Lord Cobham did was by thy insti- 
gation, thou viper; for I thou thee, thou 
Traitor.’ Nor has this view been ex- 
clusively held by men of law. So excel- 
lent a student of the dramatist as Mr. 
Morton Luce, in his Arden edition of the 
comedy, likewise thinks it probable that 
Toby’s words contain a “pertinent allu- 
sion” to Coke’s “insulting language.” It 
should be remarked in fairness to a num- 
ber of professed Shakespeareans—for ex- 
ample, Furness—that the above opinion 
has not gained credence; the view postu- 
lates an interpolation, for, as is definitely 
known, the play was acted before 1603. 
Dr. Henry Bradley, the distinguished 
authority on our language, has recently 
observed in “A Book of Homage to 
Shakespeare” (page 107) that the dram- 
atist reveals a “fertility in the formation 
of new words . . . . by the conversion 
of verbs into nouns or of nouns into 
verbs.” From this it might be inferred 
that the author has, in the passage in 
question, coined a verb for the nonce. But 
our case fortunately need not rest on in- 
ferences. A recent instalment of the 
great Oxford Dictionary settles once 


and for all, it would seem, the whole mat-. 


ter. For it turns out that this pronoun 
as a verb in familiar and contemptuous 
senses was fully established in English 
a century and more before Shakespeare’s 
birth. Indeed, its employment in conver- 
sation appears to have been even earlier, 
inasmuch as the first occurrence of the 
word is in a dictionary for young clerks 
(ec. 1440), namely, the well-known 
“Promptorium Parvulorum.” Obviously, 
its use in speech preceded its incorpor- 
ation in a compendium of words. Be that 
as it may, by 1450 or thereabouts one 
finds recorded “None of hygheness schal 
thou another in spekynge.” It is with the 
turn of the century, however, that one 
meets with an instance which strangely 
recalls Shakespeare: “Avaunt, caitiff, 
dost thou thou me!” occurring in “Hicks- 
corner” written, according to some com- 


petent critics, c. 1510. These quotations 
—presumably not all, since the policy of 
the Oxford Dictionary forbids the inclu- 
sion of every appearance of a given word 
—testify conclusively to the use of ‘thou’ 
for insulting purposes long before 
Shakespeare touched pen to paper. 

The upshot seems to be that the dram- 
atist, in the use of his mother tongue, 
was, as is coming more and more to be 
seen, a child of his time. Finally, one is 
reminded of his practice in general, 
namely, a sparingness—as with Chaucer 
before him—in referring to contempor- 
aneous events. 

ERNEST P. KUHL 

Goucher College, Baltimore, April 14 


‘The Doom of Judicial 
Judgment’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

While we have been watching with 
bated breath the progress of an in- 
dustrial revolution in Great Britain 
which threatened the destruction of pri- 
vate property and private enterprise, we 
have ourselves witnessed in this country 
within the past few days the consumma- 
tion of a revolution no less destructive 
to private rights and private enterprise, 
and the public press has allowed it to 
pass almost without comment. Our revo- 
lution has taken the form of “Rent Laws” 
which, under the guise of “police power” 
have not only deprived landlords of the 
protection of the law, but have given 
countenance to its violation and destroyed 
the foundation not only of all leases but 
of all contractual obligations. 

Our revolution began with the enact- 
ment of the Rent Laws which set out with 
reciting that “an emergency exists,” 
and, accepting this recital as an unim- 
peachable adjudication of fact, proceeded 
to demolish all recognized rights on the 
part of landlords and to make them a 
class subject to their tenants, who, re- 
lieved from their obligations, were given 
the power to enforce their demands. As 
illustrations of the working of these revo- 
lutionary measures, I need only cite two 
decisions of the Appellate Division pub- 
lished within a week in the Law Journal. 
In both cases, the tenants, who had not 
previously occupied the premises, volun- 
tarily signed leases and took possession. 
After paying the agreed rental for sev- 
eral months, they discovered that the 
previous tenants had paid lower rentals 
and thereupon they refused to pay more 
than their predecessors, and the Court 
actually justified them in such refusal. 
It used to be a maxim of law that no 
man could take advantage of his own 
wrong, but here we have the Court en- 
couraging a man to do so by permitting 
him to take possession of premises at an 
agreed price and keeping him in pos- 
session when he deliberately refuses to 
pay the price which he has agreed to 


pay. It would be unjust, however, to 
criticise the lower Courts without re- 
ferring to a very recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals, equally subversive of 
fundamental principles and even more 
conspicuously opposed to common sense, 
as it was there held that in view of the 
housing emergency, “police power” over- 
rode all other considerations, and that 
the necessities or convenience of the 
tenant were superior to all contractual 
obligations. In plain language, this 
means that the prohibition of the United 
States Constitution upon legislation vio- 
lating contracts is mere waste paper, 
whenever a shortage in housing, or fuel, 
or any other necessity occurs. 


Coming down to the actual facts, such 
a decision as that of the Court of Ap- 
peals must inevitably defeat the ultimate 
object for which the Rent Laws were en- 
acted, viz., to provide for more adequate 
housing. “Police power,” as construed 
by the Court of Appeals, is merely “ex- 
pediency,” and as a matter of expediency, 
what could be more futile than to expect 
to encourage the building of houses when 
the landlord is prevented by the Courts 
from collecting his rents, even when the 
tenants have voluntarily agreed to pay 
them? Alice Through the Looking Glass 
could hardly have invented a more in- 
verted process of reasoning. 


The climax of our revolution was 
reached, however, when a majority of 
the United States Supreme Court held 
that because the States have the right to 
limit the height of buildings and to regu- 
late billboards and protect public health, 
they may therefore take away private 
property by depriving the owner of the 
right of enjoyment without compensa- 
tion, whenever a State Legislature 
chooses to say that the price asked is 
too high. Who can wonder that the 
Justice writing the dissenting opinion 
describes this conclusion as a violation 
of the explicit provisions of the Consti- 
tution, as a blow to the constitutional 
guarantees of all property owners, and 
as contrary to every conception of the 
obligations of lessor and lessee? Well 
may he say that such an impairment of 
obligations, not only of leases, but of all 
obligations, by the Government must 
cause the people to lose confidence in the 
Government, and the sentence of his 
opinion in which he says “The decision 
to-day marks the doom of judicial judg- 
ment of legislative action” reads like the 
epitaph of Constitutional liberty. Is it 
possible that the plain people of this 
country are so blind to the consequences 
of this decision as to permit a majority 
of one vote in the Supreme Court to im- 
peril every property right which they 
possess? Are they willing to confess 
that they are no longer the masters but 
the victims of “police power”? 

LAWYER 

New York, April 21 
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New Books and Old 


HE other day I heard a middle-aged 

_radical (it’s pleasant to admit that 
he wasn’t a young radical) say that the 
book reviews in the Liberator were the 
only bright spots in his life. “They do 
not foolishly attempt to tell you any- 
thing about the book under review. 
They’re just superb riots of language. 
It is like having fireworks going off 
inside you.” He would probably find no 
pleasure in William Lyon Phelps’s “Es- 
says on Modern Dramatists” (Mac- 
millan) for the reason that Mr. Phelps 
does, unobtrusively and to me agreeably, 
tell you a little about the dramatists he 
has chosen to discuss—a little about the 
men, still more about their plays. The 
privilege of feeling as if you had swal- 
lowed a lighted pin-wheel is denied; but 
there are a few biographical sentences, 
the rest of the essay is estimate of the 
work of the various playwrights. These 
are Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Clyde 
Fitch, Maeterlinck, and Rostand. The 
chapter on Clyde Fitch is one of the 
most vivid and interesting presentations 
of an unusual personality I have read in 
years. Doubly interesting, because so 
little seems to have been generally known 
about the dramatist himself, and because 
Mr. Phelps writes of him with a first- 
hand knowledge dating from school days. 


South Seas books I try upon H. P., 
who spent three months in Tahiti and 
Moorea. He says of Mr. Safroni-Mid- 
dleton’s book—no, his language is not 
parliamentary about that. He is strong 
for Hector Macquarrie’s “Tahiti Days” 
and he likes Frederick O’Brien’s “White 
Shadows.” But that is mainly about the 
Marquesas, so he can not enjoy it so 
much as Mr. O’Brien’s new book “Mystic 
Isles of the South Seas” (Century), 
which he declares is easily the best of 
them all—“interesting portraits of people 
I knew.” 

Still another book about the South 
Seas is Lieut. Col. T. R. St. Johnston’s 
“The Islanders of the Pacific” (Apple- 
ton). The author, who was formerly 
British Commissioner in Fiji, does not 
confine himself in this volume to that 
group of islands, but studies the his- 
tory and customs of Hawaii, Easter 
Island, and other groups of single islands. 
It is less a personal narrative, and more 
an anthropological study, than Mr. 
O’Brien’s books, but it is thoroughly in- 
teresting nevertheless. 

Uniform with this is “The Tanganyika 
Territory, Formerly German East 
Africa” (Appleton), by F. S. Joelson. 
This is the scene of Sir Harry Johnston’s 
new novel, and it is clear that the author 
of the book has no admiration for the 
Germans as Colonial administrators. 


This is a stanza—or a section—from 


Muriel Strode’s “A Soul’s Faring” (Boni 
& Liveright) : 


Out of the red pain of life, I come 
singing the white joy of being. 
I come becaroled out of the crush- 


ings. 
I find the triumph over moaning 
wheels. 


Out of myself! Out of myself!— 
world, eons and acts; 

Realities, consummations; 

Amplitudes and abundance, 


A few pages of the book, and I mur- 
mur: “Walt Whitman! Walt Whitman! 
How many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 


A bear cub, two weaver birds, a flying 
squirrel, a large golden eagle, a dog or 
two, a grown bear, a rock python, two 
langurs, a fox—these are some of the 
Himalayan animals, most of them house- 
hold pets, whose characters and adven- 
tures are described in C. H. Donald’s 
“Companions, Feathered, Furred and 
Scaled” (Lane). A humorous and en- 
joyable book, about animals which are 
rather novel to us. Some of them, in 
their fictitious and semi-human presenta- 
tion, are characters out of the “Jungle 
Book.” 


English and American writers form 
the subjects for the essays in George 
Edward Woodberry’s “Studies of a Lit- 
erateur” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). The 
notes about Pepys, Rossetti, and some 
others are brief; there are longer papers 
on Mary Wollstonecraft, Aubrey de Vere, 
Whittier, Lowell, Shelley, Rupert Brooke, 
and a few more; and some pleasant gen- 
eral discussions of such topics as “Cul- 
ture of the Old School,” as it was dis- 
played in the Gentlemen’s Magazine. An- 
other volume of Mr. Woodberry’s, from 
the same publisher, is “Literary Memoirs 
of the Nineteenth Century,” including 
his “Remarks on Shelley,” “Thackeray’s 
Letters,” “William Barnes, the Dorset- 
shire Poet,” with essays on Carlyle, Fitz- 
gerald, Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, etc. 


Countless instances of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, second-sight, hallucination, 
knowledge of the future, and other super- 
normal activities of the mind are recited 
in Camille Flammarion’s “Death and Its 
Mystery before Death” (Century). The 
author calls them “proofs of the exist- 
ence of the soul.” Here is one of them: 
“Dr. Castara had one night seen a man 
push aside the curtains of his bed and 
announce to him: first, a good situation, 
and, secondly, his death at the age of 
forty years; that on the date fixed he had 
gathered all his friends together to a 
great dinner, at which his grandfather 
and grandmother were present, congratu- 
lating himself on the end of the night- 
mare, and that at midnight he had been 
seized with a raging toothache and had 









fallen dead.” Dozens of other anecdotes, 


even more convincing, are related in the 
book. 


There is a good chapter on ghosts in 
W. H. F. Basevi’s “The Burial of the 
Dead” (Dutton). This is a brief an- 
thropological study of burial and funeral 
customs, offerings to the dead, ancestor 
worship, graves, tree burial, under- 
ground regions of the dead, and similar 
beliefs and ceremonies among various 
savage and semi-civilized people through- 
out the world. 


Arnold Bennett’s “Things that have 
Interested Me” (Doran) consists of 
dozens of short articles and paragraphs 
upon a score of subjects. Scraps and 
snippets—but the kind of scraps which 
can be recorded only by an admirable ob- 
server and skilled writer. 


“The Velvet Black” (Dutton), by 
Richard Washburn Child, is a collection 
of about a dozen stories, exciting events, 
incidents in the lives of criminals, spies, 
and sharpers; adventures, almost always 
taking place in a darkened room, in New 
York, China, and elsewhere. If they 
sometimes miss the ultimate thrill on 
the last page, they come nearer to sus- 
tained interest than most stories of their 
class. And their good workmanship 
places them far above the average. 


Twenty stories of Leonard Merrick’s 
are given in his “A Chair on the Boule- 
vard” (Dutton), in a new and definitive 
edition. These are the favorite and 
merry tales in which the poet Tricotrin 
usually figures. “Little-Flower-of-the 
Wood” is a good example of them—the 
story of the pathetic little actress, cre- 
ated to please an editor out of a glass 
of absinthe. 


I bought a book the other day. No- 
body will believe the statement. For a 
writer of book-reviews, who is, more- 
over, employed in a_ public library, 


_actually to buy a book is as strange a 


thing as for a musical critic to pay ad- 
mission to a concert. But impressed by 
this “Buy a book a week” business, I 
went and purchased a copy of A. A. 
Milne’s “If I May” (Methuen). I thought 
it a safe thing to do. He wrote some of 
the best verses, some of the best essays 
and sketches, of a humorous nature, 
about the war. He writes good plays. 
But—well, all I can say is that it served 
me right. 


“A Salem Ship Master and Merchant” 
(Four Seas Company) is given as the 
autobiography of George Nichols. This 
is the study of a New England seaman 
of a century ago, and one of the books 
used by Joseph Hergesheimer while pre- 
paring to write “Java Head.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
An Orthodox Marxist 


Tue EvotuTion oF Revotution. By H. M. 
Hyndman. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 

O those who identify revolution with 

catastrophe the title chosen by the 

Nestor of British Socialism for his 
magnum opus may seem to involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, but to those who 
know that mighty changes may come 
little by little the paradox will connote 
a familiar and very British point of 
view. To Mr. Hyndman’s British and Dar- 
winian way of thinking, a permanent 
revolution can not come suddenly, and if 
something very like it were to spring up 
overnight it would, like Jonah’s gourd, 
presently wither away. The thesis fol- 
lows from the definition of revolution, 
thus: 

“Revolution, in its complete sense, 
means a thorough economic, social, and 
political change in any great human com- 
munity. There can be no revolution, in 
this sense, until the economic and social 
conditions are ripe for such a change.” 

In illustration of this the author 
sketches, in bold lines, the history of the 
world from the dawn of civilization until 
the present day, showing how, in his 
view, society passes, in a great ascending 
spiral, from primitive communism to 
communism on a higher plane, through 
the several stages of slavery, feudalism, 
and capitalism, and by virtue of inces- 
sant sectional and class struggles. 

While not exactly glorifying primitive 
society, the author idealizes it as com- 
munistic, codperative, democratic, ma- 
triarchal, industrious, and inventive. It 
is to be credited with all the bedrock in- 
ventions and discoveries—the use of fire, 
the domestication of plants and animals, 
the invention of the bow, the boomerang, 
the wheel, the canoe, the net, the weaving 
of cloth, the baking of pottery—com- 
pared with which the achievements of 
the nineteenth century are trifling in- 
deed. True, there were minor evils in 
this primitive Eden, such as cannibalism, 
human sacrifices, and incessant war be- 
tween the gentile groups, but within the 
groups, at least, was relatively perfect 
peace and goodwill, until the serpent 
entered, in the form of private property, 
to destroy unity and brotherhood and to 
plunge the world into the long period of 
tribulation, which goes by the euphemis- 
tic name of civilization. Evidently the 
author, like Rousseau, prefers the un- 
spoiled primitive world, for he says: 

“Much of brutality, much of bestiality, 
much of horror clung around the early 
days of our communal forbears. But, 
compared with the evils that grew out of 
nearly all forms of private property—the 
individual ownership of man by man, and 
the creation of wealth for the minority 


by the toil of the masses—savages cer- 
tainly fared no worse; and the more ad- 
vanced communists enjoyed life far, far 
better than their successors of modern 
times.” 

The first great revolution, then, was 
brought about, not by any class struggle, 
but by the advent of private property, 
which made slavery possible, destroyed 
equality and democracy, undermined the 
matriarchate and the independence of 
women, and, in general, transformed and 
revolutionized the entire gentile system. 
Evidently, it is the fall of man which is 
here described, although one may sus- 
pect, with some theologians, that it was 
a fall upward. But the old harmony is 
gone, for henceforth the class struggle, 
previously unknown, becomes the leading 
motive of social evolution, pushing society 
onward and upward, from stage to stage 
toward the final goal—the second advent 
of communism. 


The class struggle is continuous, and 
yet the author says, rather inconsistently, 
that particular expressions of it, in pre- 
mature outbreaks, never accomplish any- 
thing. The rebellions of Roman slaves 
and gladiators failed, but if they had suc- 
ceeded slavery and circuses would have 
gone on as before. Roman slavery passed 
away, he says, because of the scarcity of 
slaves, the lack of money with which to 
buy them, the increasing cost of their 
keep, the increasing number of free 
farmers, coloni, and laborers, the cost of 
transportation, and other circumstances 
not closely related to the class struggle. 
Similarly, the Jacquerie of 1358 in 
France, the peasants’ rebellion of 1381 
in England, and the German Bauernkrieg 
had little to do with the passing of serf- 
dom, and many other uprisings failed be- 
cause the class in revolt had not yet 
reached the stage where its economic and 
social emancipation was possible. 

The French “Bourgeois Revolution” of 
1789 is an apparent exception to the rule, 
but the time was then ripe, as may be 
seen by considering the English bour- 
geois revolution, which accomplished the 
same ends by peaceful means. Besides, it 
should be remembered that the French 
Revolution secured but a small portion 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity, nor 
is it fully realized at the present day. 
An argument like this, however, is not 
quite convincing, as it begs the whole 
question by assuming that unsuccessful 
rebellions have been premature, and that 
the successful ones have succeeded be- 
cause the time was ripe. 

As to the Bolsheviki, their coup d’ 
état was a sheer impertinence, an insult 
to the memory of the later Marx, and a 
slap in the face of all evolutionary so- 
cialists. They should have waited until 
Russia had passed through the stage of 
capitalism, after which they might have 
had revolution to their heart’s content. 
For is it not written in the book of econ- 


omic determinism that revolution must 
enter by the door of capitalism and can 
by no means remain in the fold if it has 
leapt over the wall? In other words, 
Lenin and Trotsky, because they have 
not followed the plans and specifications 
of the revolutionary socialists, are false 
prophets and blind leaders of the blind. 
In criticism of their fatuous and futile 
policy Hyndman says: 

“This, of course, was not Marxism ac- 
cording to Marx, or, indeed, scientific so- 
cialism in any sense, as all the ablest 
Marxists in the world, beginning with 
Plekhanov on the spot, at once pointed 
out. Permanent social revolution and 
communist reconstruction can only be 
successfully achieved when the bulk of 
the population in any given country 
understands, and is ready to accept, the 
new forms which have consciously or un- 
consciously developed in the old society. 
The process of historic evolution, slow or 
fast, can not be overleapt by the most 
relentless fanatic, least of all in an em- 
pire such as that of Russia.” 


This is perfectly orthodox, according 
to the later and more conservative utter- 
ances of Marx, but not altogether con- 
sistent with the chapter on Historical 
Determinism, in which the author, in a 
doubting spirit, points to China and 
India, Egypt and Italy, as countries 
where similar forms of production have 
resulted in quite dissimilar social rela- 
tionships. In the same chapter he calls 
attention to the phenomenal rise and 
progress of Mohammedanism due to the 
personality of the Prophet and to re- 
ligious hallucination rather than to the 
economic conditions prevailing in Arabia. 
In other words, human psychology has 
played a tremendous part in social evolu- 
tion, and is a creative force to which 
economic environment can set no very 
definite metes and bounds. 

If Mr. Hyndman were careful in his 
relation of past events one might have 
more confidence in his forecast of the 
future, but his many inaccuracies of 
statement and emphasis show that his- 
tory to him is but the handmaid of 
Marxian doctrine. In describing prim- 
itive society he relies too much on Mor- 
gan, whose speculative anthropology is 
now largely discredited. There was in 
the primitive family groups no such uni- 
formity of organization, custom, and de- 
velopment as Hyndman imagines, nor 
was there universal communism, equality, 
and democracy in any definite sense of 
those words, nor were all the family 
groups matriarchal and exogamous. As 
Dr. Lowie says in his recent book on this 
subject: “Primitive Society wears a char- 
acter rather different from that popular- 
ized by Morgan’s school. Instead of dull 
uniformity, there is mottled diversity; 
instead of the single sib pattern . 

a variety of social units, now associated 
with the sib, now taking its place.” 
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Similarly, in writing of the ancient 
Peruvians, the author, misled by the 
idealistic account of the half-Inca, Gar- 
cilasco de la Vega, finds communism 
where there was tyrannical paternalism, 
denies the existence of virtual slavery, 
and exaggerates the well-being of the 
people under their theocratic government. 
These are but a few of the uncritical 
statements which abound in Mr. Hynd- 
man’s book, and largely vitiate his con- 
clusions. 

In view of such incomplete and defec- 
tive interpretation of the past, one won- 
ders how much credence to attach to Mr. 
Hyndman’s statement that England, 
which is in the latest period of modern 
capitalism, is now quite ripe for social- 
ism, having developed the structure of 
the new social order within the body of 
the old. The new birth, he believes, can 
now take place through peaceful political 
action, without insurrection or general 
strike or violence of any kind. One won- 
ders whether the British workmen, ‘n 
the time of revolution, will follow their 
instructions and what will happen after 
they have attained their ends. Worth 
pondering is the pregnant sentence of 
Machiavelli: “Let no man who begins an 
innovation in a State expect that he can 
stop at his pleasure, or regulate it accord- 
ing to his intention.” 

J. E., LEROSSIGNOL 


Joy-Riding—the Tide of 
Reaction 

Poputar MISGOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 

States. By Aldred B. Cruikshank. New 

York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 
DeMocRACY AND THE HuMAN Eguation. By 

Alleyne Ireland. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Company. 

HESE two volumes launch a counter- 

offensive against Bolshevism, which, 
however, speedily develops into a vigor- 
ous assault upon American political in- 
stitutions and ideas pretty much all along 
the line. The picture drawn of the 
break-down of government in the United 
States under the strain imposed by the 
“democratic dogma” is indeed a gloomy 
and depressing one, unless the reader 
chances to recall Dr. Jowett‘s comment 
(sotto voce) on one of Canon Farrar’s 
characteristically fervid prayers: “Why 
is it necessary to exaggerate so?” 

Mr. Cruikshank traces all our ills—and 
he makes it apparent they are grave ones 
—to the “operation of manhood suffrage” 
(p. 5); and along with this explicit 
diagnosis seems to go the implicit as- 
sumption that property alone suffers 
when there is bad government. Cer- 
tainly he can not be denied the courage 
of his convictions. That “the cause of 
private property rights is in the truest 
sense the American cause and that to 
which all other national causes, political 
and social, are subordinate,” is an as- 
sertion (p. 2) which is presently fol- 


lowed by the dictum that government 
may “properly dispense with the consent 
of an unlimited number of the individ- 
uals whom it governs” (p. 35). The 
spoils system, traffic in votes, organized 
corruption, the Boss, the Machine, the 
“rule of political oligarchy,” are all 
traced to the doorstep of manhood suf- 
frage (Chapter IX); as is also the Civil 
War (Chapter XV). One feels that Mr. 
Cruikshank might read with profit the 
political annals of certain other countries 
and times than our own—for instance, 
the history of the Walpole and New- 
castle Ministries in eighteenth-century 
England, where universal suffrage did 
not trouble. 

And after all his thundering in the 
preamble, Mr. Cruikshank is astonish- 
ingly moderate when it comes to the 
therapeutics of his subject. The prac- 
ticable test of those qualities of “‘com- 
mon sense and good judgment” which 
lie at the foundation of all good govern- 
ment is, he argues, “that applied in daily 
life and in business, and is expressed 
in terms of property” (p. 374). Further 
than this he withholds the details of 
his proposed reform, but he does inform 
us that it will leave seven-eighths of 
our adult males still in possession of the 
voting privilege (p. 432). A mild dose, 
certainly; but truly homeopathic in its 
efficacy: “The change will seem almost 
magical. The creation of the new and 
purified electorate will at one stroke 
smash the machines and dislodge the po- 
litical oligarchies; the standard of public 
conscience will be immediately elevated, 
and bribery at elections will almost dis- 
appear” (see pp. 489-444). The reader 
who recalls something of the story of the 
downfall of Adams County, Ohio, a few 
years since, will reserve a doubt. 

Mr. Ireland has no use for universal 
suffrage either, but his attack cuts 
deeper than Mr. Cruikshank’s. It is di- 
rected at the doctrine of the Equality of 
Man, which, by enthroning mediocrity 
among us, is responsible, he holds, for 
bad government in all its manifestations 
and ramifications—the disappearance of 
the distinction between representative 
government and democracy and between 
the representative and the delegate, the 
belief in legislative panaceas, the bun- 
gling of administration, the break-down 
of law enforcement, the prevalence of 
crime, etc. It follows, of course, that be- 
fore there can be a genuine or durable 
reform this noxious superstition must be 
destroyed root and branch. 

The discussion is promptly brought to 
the biological question: Is environment 
or heredity the really potent factor in the 
differentiation of individuals? The “po- 
litical rhapsodists” say the former, and 
so put all their trust in institutions; the 
“political realists,” of whom Mr. Ireland 
reckons himself one, put their money on 
heredity, and conceive that the real prob- 


lem ef political reform is to guarantee in. 
telligence ‘‘a survival value” in the man- 
ning of government—which, after all, 
does concede something to the importance 
of institutions. 


In support of his position on the en- 
vironment-heredity question Mr. Ireland 
relies for the most part upon two inves- 
tigations by Dr. Frederick Adams Woods, 
one of which was into the family rela- 
tionships of 3,500 eminent Americans 
listed in biographical dictionaries, and 
the other of which comprised an examin- 
ation of the lineage and character of 
3,312 scions of European royalty, Dr. 
Woods’ final conclusion from the latter 
investigation was “that heredity explains 
at least ninety per cent. of intellectual dif- 
ferences in practically every instance” 
(p. 159). But the objection is obvious, 
that in selecting a specialized class Dr. 
Woods went a long way toward canceling 
the environmental factor at the outset. 
Nor is the result of the other investiga- 
tion, as stated by Mr. Ireland, necessarily 
more conclusive. (see pp. 152-153). That 
the lines of relationship between the 
families of the successful men of a single 
country and within a rather brief period 
should be comparatively numerous ought 
to be little surprising on any theory. 
What, moreover, is to be said in the same 
general connection of such a statement as 
this of Mr. Ireland’s: “The average voter 
in a large town brings into politics a men- 
tality totally different from that of the 
country voter”? (p. 190). One must ven- 
ture to doubt if the Gordian knot which 
intertwines character and opportunity, 
environment and heredity, is to be 
severed by any quantitative formula thus 
far available. 

In some of his incidental comments 
upon American institutions Mr. Ireland 
exercises the license customarily ac- 
corded the foreign observer to the full. 
His statement (p. 81) that “in the five 
years ending with 1904 Parliament 
passed less than fifteen hundred laws,” 
while “in the same period the American 
legislatures passed more than forty-five 
thousand!” is of course quite misleading, 
since for the majority of governmental 
purposes the American people are dis- 
tributed among forty-eight common- 
wealths. His assertion (p. 39) that the 
Supreme Court performs “the functions 
of the Captain” aboard the American 
Ship of State is even more misinforming, 
since the Supreme Court never lays down 
a course for the Ship of State, though it 
may veto temporarily a proposed one. 
Nor did the Supreme Court—let alone 
“one judge”—decide whether we should 
retain the Philippines (p. 42). The pre- 
cise purport of the Court’s decision in 
the case referred to was that Congress 
had an entirely free hand in the matter. 
His animadversions upon municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States would have 
been more in point ten years ago, while 
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his unfavorable comparison of the Presi- 
dential system with the British Cabinet 
syste. is based on a view of the latter 
that has long since become purely lit- 
erary. 

Both these books carry with them 
something of the stimulation that is af- 
forded by a sharp challenge of generally 
and therefore uncritically accepted ideas. 
To resort to reviewers’ jargon, they are 
valuable as “antidotes.” The trouble is 
that the people who need the antidotes 
they provide won’t read them, and the 
rest of us have a pronounced preference 
for food. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Open Country 


Tuey Went. By Norman Douglas. 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
IFE is real and literature may well be 

worried about it; still, though facts 
are facts, it is not quite true that you 
can’t get away from them. The minor 
veracities, however numerous, revered, 
and dismal, do not monopolize space. It 
is pleasant and possible to retire on oc- 
casion from our clinics and our slumming 
parties into open country with a poet. 

There we may forget our note-books and 

microscopes, untwist our brows, and be 

happy as once in May. For there, it 
seems, “life” is high as the sky and big 
as the sea, and nobody is holding us re- 
sponsible for it, and there will be no ex- 
amination at the end of the day. We are 
at ease there, and yet especially alive, 
vividly in contact with whatever matters 
most to us, deep down beneath. Even 
modern fiction has such a release for us 
now and then, as in Hewlett’s tales, and 

“The Crock of Gold,” and the best of 

James Branch Cabell; and the present 

fantasy. 

“They Went” is a fable, and like all 
good fables means anything you will: but 
certainly something if only, as it were, 
everything. It reveals to you what, in 
Mr. Cabell’s phrase, “your nature enables 
you to see.” Its setting is vaguer than 
Mr. Cabell’s medieval Poictesme— 
vaguer in being nameless and more re- 
mote in time, but far more distinct in its 
physical presentment. A sea town of an 
ancient Britain where druidism still 
lingers as a polite cult, but without au- 
thority over men’s hearts. The arch- 
druidess Manthis, with her worldly wis- 
dom and her sacerdotal pomp, is a sort 
of ironic Chorus to the drama. She can 
be more on occasion, as in the instance of 
the elder Christian missionary who has 
made a pest of himself in her domain. It 
is a domain which has undergone great 
physical changes in her time. The old 
king of the city was a great warrior in 
his day, but at last wearied of fighting, 
and set himself to amuse his old age with 
the ingenuities of civilization. His town 
had been cut off from open water by a 


New 


vast marsh and therefore offered noth- 
ing to sea-traders. But a captured Roman 
engineer built a great sea-wall and 
drained the marsh and made a proper 
harbor. On the drained land the king 
reared his new city. It was soon a city 
of magnificence, for thither came mer- 
chants from the Orient and the Levant 
with their treasures and their artisans; 
and it was soon a city of wickedness, 
where luxury and pleasure ruled unchal- 
lenged—but for a missionary, now and 
then, from hopeful Ireland. So the har- 
bor brought trade, and the city flourished 
and prepared at cheerful leisure to be 
damned. The king had nothing to do but 
to grow old peacefully with drink. He 
had been childless; but in time his queen 
and a royal visitor from the North, a sort 
of viking, had quietly provided an heir, 
or at least an heiress, to the throne. She, 
the princess, is the person of the story. 
In her may be read what parable of wo- 
man you choose. Perhaps it is the 
tragedy of a womanhood which is simply 
the will to have and to enjoy, and which 
so becomes in the end its own victim, Or 
is the princess a symbol of paganism suc- 
cessfully resisting the lures and the 
threats of a religion of sacrifice? Or do 
you take her (with me) as the child with 
the dormant soul whose instinct for the 
cold and cruel enjoyment and destruc- 
tion of warm things has carried her so 
far that the moment of possible awaken- 
ing comes too late? 

That moment is embodied in the 
episode of the young missionary Kenwyn. 
Then for the first and last time the heart 
of a woman stirs in the breast of the 
charming deadly child whose subjects’ 
nickname for her is “Heussa, Queen of 
Terrors.” The same day that brings the 
good, ingenuous, (and handsome) Ken- 
wyn to the court brings also one The- 
ophilus, a Greek merchant, whom we come 
to surmise as the devil, or a priest of the 
devil. His guile has only to strengthen 
defences already well established; against 
them the innocent soul of the young 
Christian is powerless, as his body is 
powerless against the beauty of the prin- 
cess. The amateur of good was no match 
for these experts in evil, and in due 
course “he went,” like his predecessors, 
the earlier victims of the princess’s 
amorous caprice. So went also the city 
and its inhabitants, by act of the prin- 
cess’s real father, the viking, as instru- 
ment of the gods. The sea-gates are 
opened, and the glory of the city and its 
wickedness wiped out in an hour. The- 
ophilus and the princess survive. The 
princess, now altogether at ease in Hell, 
is the placid one: “Now I know,” she 
says. “The All-Highest dislikes por- 
ticoes. He likes preachers. Confess, my 
friend, that he has been too much for 
us. . . It is rather intelligent of him! 
He is old, but none too old to laugh.” But 
Theophilus is much put out: such a lot 


of good devilish ingenuity thrown away! 
“A pretty trick; retribution they call it. 
I did my best to improve your town, and 
this is what happens. And bother the 
All-Highest! Always meddling and mud- 
dling! As if there were not things 
enough to be amended in his own depart- 
ment—.” However, there are other sites 
for a gorgeous and lively city where such 
a princess as ours may be happy (per- 
haps) with her wickedness: 

“*We will go, (says Theophilus, pull- 
ing himself together) to the place I men- 
tioned, where there are no disagreeable 
rainbows—’ 

“Nor rainbows?’ 

““T think not,’ said Theophilus. 

“They went.” 

They went—everybody and everything 
belonging to the nameless city. And the 
wise manthis from her Sacred Rock 
looks upon its place and sees that it is 
not, and that it is “no great loss,”—nay, 
“manifestly a blessing,” for she is free 
of it and of the artificial duties it has 
laid upon her . The virtue of the 
tale is in its telling; and one who has 
keenly relished its pointed quietude of 
manner and the fresh savor of its sar- 
donic humor can only guess that other 
palates may welcome it with equal gusto. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


A History of Naval Warfare 


History oF SeA Power. By 
Stevens and Allan Westcott. 
Geo. H. Doran Company. 
WO professors at the Naval Academy, 
the one a historian, the other a close 

student of Mahan, have written a note- 

worthy volume in their “History of Sea 

Power,” published in excellent form, 

generously supplied with maps, illustra- 

tions, and index. The title suggests 

Mahan’s classic which is largely followed 

in plan and treatment. It will be remem- 

bered that his writings covered in detail 
only the years from 1660 to 1815. While 
not neglecting this period, this book is 
particularly valuable for events not with- 
in its self-assigned limits. Practically 
it is a history of naval warfare from an- 
cient times to the present day. Each 
chapter deals briefly, but ably, with one 
epoch and closes with an appropriate 
bibliography for those who care to go 
more fully into the question; a commend- 
able feature. The last chapter, “Conclu- 
sions,” deserves especial attention. Nat- 
urally, considerable space is devoted to 
the story and analysis of Jellicoe’s fight. 

Few will disagree with the verdict of the 

authors: 

“It is no reflection on the personal 
courage of the Commander-in-Chief that 
he should be moved by the consideration 
of saving his ships. The existence of 
the Grand Fleet was, of course, essential 
to the Allied cause, and there was a 
heavy weight of responsibility hanging 
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on its use. But again it is a matter of 
naval doctrine. Did the British fleet ex- 
ist merely to maintain a numerical pre- 
ponderance over its enemy or to crush 
that enemy—whatever the cost? If the 
Battle of Jutland receives the stamp of 
approval as the best that could have been 
done, then the British or the American 
officer of the future will know that he is 
expected primarily to ‘play safe. But 
he will never tread the path of Blake, 
Hawke, or Nelson, the men who made the 
traditions of the Service and forged the 
anchors of the British Empire.” 

One factor in the success of the anti- 
submarine campaign is not mentioned, 
important as it proved to be. This was 
the policy adopted by the Allies of not 
giving out the news that any U-boat was 


captured or otherwise accounted for. 
Confronted with this appalling veil of 
mystery the morale of the German sub- 
marine crews became seriously affected; 
volunteering for this service gradually 
ceased; arbitrary detail grew necessary; 
greatly lessened efficiency resulted. 

The authors are to be congratulated 
on producing a volume which should be 
in the hands of all naval officers of the 
coming generation; on the shelves of all 
who take interest in the development of 
history; and of statesmen upon whom 
may eventually rest the responsibility of 
heeding or not heeding the teachings of 
Mahan as here sympathetically and clev- 
erly brought up to date. 


CASPAR F.. GOODRICH 


Modern Dutch Art 


HE Holland-America Society, recently 
established in this city, has opened 
an exhibition of modern Dutch art at 
the Anderson Galleries. Oil paintings, 
water-colors, drawings, etchings, wood 
engravings, batiks, cover the walls of 
three spacious rooms. The greater part 
of this collection is made up of works 
by artists little, or not at all, known in 
this country. With the exception of Vin- 
cent van Gogh and Breitner, they were 
all born in or after the year 1860 and 
grew up to manhood when the masters 
of the so-called Hague school were at 
the height of their power. Breitner, here 
represented by three large oil paintings, 
has to a large extent remained faithful 
to the conception and the manner of these 
older masters. He is the great painter 
of Amsterdam, and his vision of it re- 
sembles that of Jacob Maris in so far as 
both interpret the mood, rather than de- 
pict the architecture, of the city. The 
masters of the seventeenth century, Van 
der Heyden, Berckheyde, Beerstraten, 
were what one might call topographical 
painters. The picturesque views of 
canals, of drawbridges, of tapering 
facades, of churches rising from among 
the clusters of little houses at their feet, 
were the themes of their minutely exe- 
cuted paintings. Each of those old pic- 
tures is an historical document, precious 
to the student of Amsterdam’s past, 
though he may care little for art. But 
life is lacking in those pictures. They 
strike one as stage scenes revealed to 
view at the raising of the curtain before 
the action of the play has yet begun. 
Maris and Breitner were the first to 
paint the city alive, Maris in its calmer 
and brighter moods, Breitner in its rest- 
less activity and in its gloom. The out- 
skirts, where the building of new dwell- 
ings is in progress, furnished Breitner 
with motives for many a picture, as if 
he wanted to paint not only the city’s life 
but its growth. Only one of the three 


works now on view at the Anderson Gal- 
leries shows Breitner as the painter of 
Amsterdam. It is a view of the river 
Y at night with the lights of the city 
across the water. All three are dark 
notes in a room where, apart from the 
blue of Voerman’s exquisite landscapes, 
the dominant tone is a light ochre, the 
color of the sand in the superb aquarium 
scenes of Dijsselhof, in Akkeringa’s 
“Sandpit,” and in Isaac Israels’ “Beach at 
Scheveningen.” Israels is not a land- 
scape painter. The seashore attracts 
him only for its vivid play of colors, the 
sun-bathed sand dotted with the whites 
and pinks and blues of summer dresses, 
bathing costumes, and sunshades. The 
sea and the beach are only accessories 
to the picture, the setting for the artist’s 
instantaneous impression of action, light, 
and color. ‘The sentiment which the 
older Israels expressed in his scenes of 
simple homelife is absent in the pictures 
of the son. They are as objective as the 
snapshots of the photographer. His 
figures attract him only for their pic- 
torial possibilities, as embodiments of 
motion and reflectors of light. 

The work of Isaac Israels, together 
with that of Akkeringa, Breitner, and 
Bauer’s paintings, is an aftermath of 
the Hague school. It is shown here, one 
gets the impression, less for its own sake 
than as a foil to the other oil exhibits 
so as to emphasize the difference which 
divides the latest Dutch generation of 
painters from their immediate predeces- 
sors. In passing from the Breitner and 
Israels room into the larger one adjoin- 
ing it one has the same sensation as on 
emerging from the subdued light indoors 
into the full glare of midday. The two 
portrait studies of Van Dongen, the still 
life of Sluyters, the iris of Van Gogh, 
the harbor scenes of Ernst Leyden are 
the canvases from which this splendor 
emanates. Five pictures by Van Gogh 
cover the centre of the largest wall, a 





place of honor to which he is fully entitled 
because of the influence which he 
unmistakably exercised on the work by 
which he is here surrounded. The 
realistic reproduction of nature is no 
longer the aim of these younger artists, 
They seek an art which is preéminently 
decorative, which makes light of the laws 
of perspective in attempting to reduce 
the picture to a purely ornamental de- 
sign. The example of Japanese art is a 
powerful factor in this new movement. 
It is less noticeable in the pictures of Van 
Gogh that are included in the collection, 
but of his friend Gauguin, with whom he 
shared his simple home for some time 
at Arles, there is an exquisite water 
color which forcibly illustrates the im- 
portance of that influence. An over-pro- 
duction of realistic paintings has estab- 
lished a common opinion that art has 
for its object a delusive imitation of na- 
ture. We have to free ourselves from 
that misapprehension before we can un- 
derstand the landscapes of Leo Gestel, 
Ernst Leyden, and Schelfhout. The lines 
and colors which they observe in nature 
are not the models of their copies, but 
the motives out of which they construct 
a composition of their own free fancy. 
They are like weavers more concerned 
with the colors of their woof than with 
the design, and more with the beauty of 
the design than with its likeness to 
reality. Some of these pictures do 
actually remind one of Gobelins, es- 
pecially those of Leo Gestel. 


The still life of Sluyters is exclusively 
a study of colors. If the artist had 
actually seen it as he painted it, unfore- 
shortened, as ua child without any no- 
tion of perspective would draw it, he 
must have been suspended from the ceil- 
ing above the table. But Sluyters has 
deliberately reduced his still life to a 
composition of two dimensions, a mosaic 
of bright colors, white and blue,and ver- 
milion and orange and emerald green. 
In his two portraits Sluyters has treated 
reality less arbitrarily. He is preémi- 
nently a colorist, but the reproduction of 
the portrait of Mrs. V. in the catalogue 
shows his skill as a draughtsman. The 
exquisite modeling of the figure, the 
fatigued collapse of the body, the shrink- 
ing retraction of the left shoulder and 
arm, the flaccid dropping of the hands, 
all combine to lend to this picture an 
expression of gently borne sorrow, an 
effect which is emphasized by the dark 
purple which is the dominant tone in the 
color scheme. 


The two peasant girls by this same 
artist illustrate the tendency of this 
modern Dutch school—if that term is 
applicable to the work of painters so 
diversified as this exhibition shows it to 
be—to express in their portrayal of the 
life of the poor the banality and the 
misery of it. The masters of the Hague 
school painted the homely as seen through 
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a transparent atmosphere which softened 
its realism into poetry. But Jan Sluy- 
ters and Ernst Leyden, though their 
style is a deliberate reaction against 
realism, are more relentless realists than 
those predecessors were as interpreters 
of human life. They refuse to look for 
the picturesque in the distress of the 
toilers. It is that toil and that distress 
which they paint in their figures of 
consumptive peasant girls and worn-out 
fisherfolk, embodiments of a class hebe- 
tated by the unremitting toil of the land 
and the sea. 


The prevailing tendency towards deco- 
rative composition naturally quickened 
the revival of applied art. Jan Toorop 
is the acknowledged pioneer and leader 
of a movement which wants to reconquer 
for the artist various fields of activity 
from which the machine had ousted him. 
The masters of the Hague school were 
painters pure and simple, purveyors of 
beauty to the select few who could appre- 
ciate their art. To Toorop, on the other 
hand, the brush is only one, and not the 
principal one, of the diverse tools which 
the artist must know how to wield. In 
him the many-sided craftsman of the 
Middle Ages has found his modern 
descendant. He is painter of frescoes, 
book illustrator, sculptor, smith, stained 
glass decorator, portrait painter, en- 
graver. He is the high priest of a new 
cult of the line, which he makes the 
symbolic bearer of his message. That 
message is a call, away from present day 
materialism, to the mysticism of the 
Roman Catholic church. Richard Muther, 
the well-known German art critic, has 
said of him that one day he will be 
called the Giotto of our age. 

Most of the graphic art by which his 
drawings at the Anderson Galleries are 
surrounded is the work of younger 
artists who recognize in him their 
master. Bauer alone, born only four 
years after Toorop, found his way in- 
dependently of him. But the others can 
not have escaped the influence of a talent 
so powerful, although they may never 
have come into personal contact with the 
master himself. The wood engraver Ten 
Klooster is a pupil of Van Konijnenburg, 
whose drawings show a close affinity to 
the style of Jan Toorop. Ten Klooster’s 
woodcuts and those of Wenckebach are 
a revelation of the great possibilities 
inherent in that old and long neglected 
technique. Ten Klooster, who spent seven- 
teen years of his life in the Netherlands 
East Indies, has skilfully adapted various 
decorative motives from Java and Japan. 
In “Giving Alms” the traditional designs 
for the Wayang dolls, the marionettes 
of the native shadow picture theatre of 
Java, have been turned to account with 
striking effect. The conventionalized 
design of the landscape in “The Bandjir” 
(a freshet in Java) reminds one of 
Japanese prints. Ten Klooster’s wood- 


cuts, the superb etchings of Bauer, fairy- 
like scenes in Oriental cities with their 
imposing mosques and palaces and motley 
crowds, the batiks of Agatha Wegerif, 
surpassing those of Java in richness of 
color, bear testimony to the debt which 
modern Dutch art owes to the East. 
A, J. BARNOUW 


Drama 


‘*Macbeth’’ Revised and 
‘*Macbeth’’ Renovated 


HE chief interest of Mr. Walter 

. Hampden’s “Macbeth” (at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre) lies in the originalities 
in stage-business which the ingenuity of 
Mr. Hampden or some one else has added 
to the text of the play. Of these a few 
are imbecile; several without being im- 
becilities are mistakes; one or two are 
felicitous; and several, while falling 
short of felicity, are acceptable. Among 
the felicities is the return of Macbeth 
at the end of Scene III, Act II, to watch 
jealously from the head of the stairs 
the two young princes cowering in a 
corner and whispering their trepidations 
to each other. Among the imbecilities 
is the insertion in Scene II, Act I, be- 
tween the wounded sergeant’s “Doubt- 
fully it stood,” and the instantly suc- 
ceeding simile, “As two spent swim- 
mers,” of an alarmed and challenging 
“Doubtfully?” from the group of excited 
listeners. That is, they do not yet know 
the main fact. Now these similes, “As 
two spent swimmers,” “As sparrows 
eagles,” from a man charged with tidings 
and sinking under wounds are incredible 
at best, but to emphasize the fact that 
they are made at a time when nobody 
knows the truth and everybody is on 
edge to know it, is to aid Shakespeare to 
nullify himself. Another novelty, more 
curious than fortunate, is the exhibition 
under dim torchlight of a castle in which 
arriving guests are expected to discover 
in jutty, frieze, buttress, and coign of 
vantage the nests of ‘“temple-haunting 
martlets.” 

Mr. Hampden’s Macbeth, heavy in 
person and voice, renounces variety and 
loses interest after the first two acts; it 
is lost in ruts of fear and violence. In 
a measure these ruts pre-exist in the 
drama; they may be said in a sense to 
constitute the Nemesis which constitutes 
the moral which constitutes the mean- 
ing of the play. But when it becomes 
the business of a dramatist or an actor 
to depict monotony, it become equally his 
business to diversify the approaches to 
that monotony. It is bad enough that all 
roads should lead to Rome, but if all 
roads likewise start from Rome the sit- 
uation is hopeless. Miss Mary Hall’s 
Lady Macbeth was a much stronger piece 


of work than Mr. Hampden’s. It 
abounded in physical decision resting 
upon physical vigor, and physical decision 
is so much the cardinal point and the 
difficult point in Lady Macbeth that it 
outweighed Miss Hall’s shortcomings in 
refinement and intellectuality. The set- 
tings were generally effective; the sup- 
port was tedious. 

We have had three Macbeths in New 
York in less than four months, Mr. 
Leiber’s, Mr. Barrymore’s and Mr. 
Hampden’s. I am emboldened by this 
fact to share with my readers certain 
suggestions for a possible “Macbeth” 
that should differ materially from Shake- 
speare’s. In this hardy—perhaps fool- 
hardy—enterprise my embarrassment is 
the certainty that if this plan should find 
readers it will find scoffers, and my con- 
solation is the probability that if my sug- 
gestions are derided they will be read. 

The Macbeth in this altered version 
should resemble Shakespeare’s in falling 
morally through ambition; but, instead 
of falling from a point tiresomely near 
the moral bottom, he should fall from a 
point excitingly near the top. He should 
want much for himself and want it 
keenly, but he should be a man really 
generous and enlightened and potentially 
noble.’ He should be a patriot and a 
statesman, not this cut-purse king whose 
abject lips never frame the words “‘Scot- 
land” or “my people.” He should have 
wielded power largely and humanely as 
prime minister or its equivalent in his 
time; he should have the civilizing in- 
stinct of a Peter the Great or Julius 
Cesar and the love of common weal and 
public virtue which dignified and exalted 
the ambition of a Roosevelt. He should 
long have cherished the hope of king- 
ship, but under conditions which made 
the indulgence of that hope neither 
treacherous nor criminal. Duncan and 
Malcolm should both have been weaklings 
with a doubtful and dissolving hold on 
life; there should have been no Donal- 
bain; and Macbeth might have glimpsed 
the prospect of no unworthy sovereignty 
for himself in the issue of a contest like 
that which, in actual Scottish history, ad- 
judged the claims of Balliol, Bruce and 
Hastings. He should have shared this 
aspiration with his wife; they should 
have dreamt of kingship together as a 
young lawyer and his wife dream of 
appointment to the Supreme Court, as a 
young poet and his wife presage the 
coronation of some masterpiece. Their 
love should so have entwined itself with 
this aspiration that its fulfilment should 
all but take its place among the obliga- 
tions and sanctities of their love. Much 
of this is implicit in Shakespeare; in 
the revision it should cease to be im- 
plicit. We have now before us the ele- 
ments of a real problem, not the child’s- 
play problem of converting an ambitious 
soldier into a bloody tyrant (a change 
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on which the only rational comment is 
“Why not?”), but the problem of the 
destruction of generosity and elevation 
in a generous, elevated, and ambitious 
soul by the adoption of illicit means to 
fulfill and safeguard his ambition. 

Duncan and Malcolm fail to die; or, 
they dying, the throne passes to some 
brainless and perfidious competitor. 
Then comes the first vivid temptation, 
the first surrender to crime; and this 
crime, being the first, should be the light- 
est, of the series. The murder of Duncan 
in Shakespeare is stupendous—for a be- 
ginning. The murder of a king as king 
is one thing; but the murder in a king 
of the best of sovereigns and the 
best of men, of the foremost of one’s 
personal benefactors, of a kinsman, and 
of the guest beneath one’s roof is a 
first step which at once violates nature 
and makes progression in atrocity im- 
possible. Macbeth’s first crime should 
at worst possess only that degree of 
flagrancy which belongs to the removal 
of a torpid Merovingian by an alert and 
resolute mayor of the palace. Let the 
oracles be retained, but with one con- 
spicuous amendment or extension. The 
absolute promise of the Shakespearean 
witches is an encouragement to sloth; a 
conditional promise would be an incite- 
ment to action. Let the advent of roy- 
alty be made conditional upon human 
concert. “All hail, Macbeth! that shalt 
be king hereafter, if heart dare and hand 
second!” 

Macbeth should begin his kingship at 
the outset of the third act as in Shake- 
speare, but he should be shown to us 
first of all in the able and successful 
performance of kingly acts and duties, 
marshaled on his prosperous way by 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” dedicating a clear brain and a 
strong will to the achievement of great 
works and high philanthropies. At this 
point he should not sneak about in 
purple; he should not grovel on a throne; 
he should not be stinted of his hour. 
But the doom, though dilatory, is im- 
placable. His crime is known to an 
enemy; he must dispose of that enemy; 
the matter is a brief, almost a casual, 
episode in the press and p@sh of great 
affairs. He should be permitted at this 
stage of his decline the exercise of or- 
dinary common sense. He certainly 
should not plan his murder in the pub- 
lic presence chamber of the palace in 
conference with two men whom every 
feature and every gesture brands as cut- 
throats, and he should not listen to the 
narrative of their prowess in the room 
in which his guests are eating dinner. 

The tragedy is under way. Step by 
step we shall follow in this man the 
progress of three substitutions; the re- 
placement of a wide outlook by self- 
concentration—a narrowing _ self-con- 
centration; the replacement of _ in- 


trepidity by fear—a bestial fear; the 
replacement of beneficence by murder— 
ferocious murder. Last of all, as the 
acme and fulfilment of the entire drama, 
should come the crime which corresponds 
in atrocity with the murder of Duncan 
in the Shakespearean version. Art and 
psychology agree in the demand for its 
assignment to the final place; as the 
most powerful in the series, it is last 
in the order of aesthetic climax; as the 
most dastardly and flagitious, it is last 
in the sequence of moral decay. There 
is no need—there is scarcely a possibility 
—that it should be the murder of a 
sovereign. Let it be the murder of an- 
other Banquo, close friend, supporter, 
benefactor, guest; let it be if you please 
the murder of Macbeth’s own son whom 
his insane jealousy suspects of com- 
plicity with rebels (compare the rela- 
tions of James III and James IV in 
actual history). For Macbeth, if the 
prophecies to Banquo are to be kept, 
must indubitably have a son. There is 
absolutely no sense in a childless man’s 
precautions against the wresting of the 
sceptre from his descendants. 

In this crime the play should end. 
The moral tragedy lies in the distance 
between the earlier and the later man, 
and the step which makes that distance 
at once measureless and irretraceable is 
the fitting culmination of the play. There 
should be no parade of palpable external 
retributions in the form of an English 
army, pedestrian forests, combat to the 
utterance, and a severed head dripping 
from the victor’s pike. The tyrant 
should be left in the abasement of his 
supremacy, on the mocking eminence of 
an unshaken throne. He should be left 
where Sophocles left his Creon, where 
Racine left his Nero, where Alfieri left 
his Filippo, where Schiller left his Oc- 
tavio Piccolomini and—in a fashion—his 
Elizabeth, where Hebbel left his Herod. 
The moral penalties which these drama- 
tists reserved for their offending sover- 
eigns need not be scanted to Macbeth, 
and not the least of these should be the 
gradual and secret dissolution of the 
trust and intimacy that bound him to 
his wife. It should reveal itself in no 
public separation, no obvious quarrel, no 
plain estrangement or acknowledged 
coldness, but only in an increasing sense 
in the hearts of both that the crime 
which their union had ripened was to 
avenge itself in their division. In 
Shakespeare the hints of this result, 
though not absent, are so delicate as to 
be almost impalpable. 

I leave the matter at this point. In 
concluding, it may be as well to remind 
the forgetful that what is revised in 
the above suggestions is not really 
Shakespeare at all but Holinshed, and to 
whom but Shakespeare is Holinshed 
sacrosanct? 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


The Juilliard Millions— 
What will be Done with 
Them? 


T is now three years or more since, 

by the will of the late Mr. Juilliard, a 
sum vaguely estimated at from five to 
twenty millions was bequeathed to music. 

The trustees of the fund—all well- 
known men, though none of them were 
technically musical—were asked to see 
that Mr. Juilliard’s legacy was used to 
help the cause of music in this country. 
To help it not alone in New York but 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this great land, in ways which would be 
planned out by the trustees. 

The public is still waiting for more 
news as to the trustees’ plans. It has 
a deep and real and very proper interest 
in the disposal of the Juilliard millions. 
What will be done with them to foster 
taste and art? And who will settle how 
they should be spent? 

It was to Dr. Noble I addressed myself 
some days ago for information as to what 
might be attempted with the Juilliard 
millions. He answered me as clearly as 
was possible. And while the outcome of 
the quest was partly negative, it proved 
suggestive. 

Dr. Noble is a man of middle age, who 
seems quite equal to his grave responsi- 
bilities. He is not likely to take any rash 
decisions. 

“The trustees of the fund,” said he, 
“are wise and prudent men. They have 
determined not to publish any plans till 
they know just how much they have at 
their disposal. Law suits affecting the 
Juilliard estate are pending. In one, 
quite half a million is involved.” 

Then, in a general way, it was prob- 
able that some portion of the fund would 
be employed to build up music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

“Our purposes are national—not only 
local,” Dr. Noble told me. “And they 
are fully in accord with those mapped out 
by the late Mr. Juilliard. So far we have 
not settled the details of what we hope 
to do. It seems advisable, however, to 
make our public schools a basis for the 
work we have in view. As to the point 
on which you touched lately in The 
Weekly Review—the teaching of pure 
English and especially the fit use of Eng- 
lish vowels—such matters should per- 
haps be left to the school teachers and 
to home instruction. We shall confine 
ourselves, I think, to music proper. 

“And, in accordance with the wish of 
many people, we shall help music in some 
other ways. Not by encouraging com- 


munity singing. Not, probably, by sub- 
sidizing the existing symphony orches- 
tras or other symphony orchestras. 


But 
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by promoting chamber music and good 
church music and, possibly, by publishing 
the works of young composers.” 

Dr. Noble seems to- realize the urgent 
need of giving first aid to creators of 
new music. He thinks the task should 
not be left to the commercial publishers, 
but undertaken by such agencies as the 
one for which he speaks. And publica- 
tions of new works should, he believes, 
have the approval of good judges. 

Then comes a question which just now 
concerns him closely, and as to which he 
has had a little light from musicians. To 
choose good works for publication one 
needs judges. And as to that, the first 
and vital step involves the selection of a 
qualified committee. Dr. Noble told me 
very frankly that, though he had asked 
for sane suggestions on this subject, he 
was still seeking the solution of his prob- 
lem. He had talked with music critics, 
composers, and conductors, with man- 
agers and educated music-lovers. Some 
had suggested this and others that. But 
none had quite convinced him of their 
wisdom, The task of a committee would 
be, first, to winnow out the mass of chaff 
from works submitted by composers, and, 
next, to choose the best from the 
residuum. 

That something should be done to aid 
our composers seems to me self-evident. 
At present we have only had assistance 
for interpreters of music. There are 
thousands of trained singers, pianists, 
organists, violinists in this country. But 
our composers are still few and far be- 
tween. They are struggling for their 
lives, for lack of help. The State ignores 
them. They must fight their fight alone. 
Two Flagler prizes do not make their 
summer. They need much more than 
money, though most need that badly. 

They need publicity and sympathy and 
outlets for their more ambitious efforts. 
It was absurd of Mr. Witherspoon to say 
some time ago (at the National Arts 
Club) that music should be raised to a 
commercial basis. No great art ever yet 
has lived and thrived without subsidies 
of some kind, here or elsewhere. 

One of the noblest objects of the Juil- 
liard fund should be the encouragement, 
direct or indirect, of our young com- 
posers. Without this, they may turn out 
operettas. They may annoy us, as they 
now do, with jazz rubbish, and afflict us 
with vile songs. But very few indeed 
will set their hearts on symphony, or 
dare to waste their years on serious 
operas. For one Louis Greenberg there 
will be a hundred Kerns, and for each 
Ornstein there will be ten sub-de Kovens. 

The practice of true art means dogged 
toil, devotion to ideals, long privation. 
Composers who write symphonies here 
have to bear distressing drudgery. The 
Kerns and the Berlins, though, all grow 
rich. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








Lord Bryce’s New Book 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


“Lord Bryce’s volumes are the work of a master hand, 
which has not lost its cunning. . . . . It is risking very 
little to predict that they will quickly gain and hold recog- 
nition as the most sensible and lucid exposition of modern 
democracy which the shelves of our libraries contain.”— 
W. B. Munroe in The Atlantic Monthly. 


Lord Bryce’s New Book 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


“Lord Bryce’s large experience in public affairs, his life- 
long study of the subject, and his keen judgment, make this 
book the most important attempt to date to determine how 
far modern democracy has fulfilled its promise.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Lord Bryce’s New Book 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


“ee 


the most sagacious analysis of popular gov- 
ernment—its virtues, defects, and possibilities—in English.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 


Lord Bryce’s New Book 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


“It is a liberal education to follow him in his observation, 
discrimination and judgment.”—Professor T. R. Powell in 
the N. Y. Evening Post. 


“ce 


. 4 It is a textbook to which all the world should 
go to school.”—New York Globe. 


Two volumes, $10.50 


For sale at al! booksellers’ or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers 64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Hotel Puritan 


390 Commonwealth Avenue Unemployed Funds 


Boston 


The Distinctive Boston House ns , " 
' Funds temporarily uninvested need not lose 
The Puritan was equipped 


and is successfully operated earning power. 
fh, for the kind of folks who like 
ae San ene oe Reserves accruing for taxes, estate funds 


RK. E. COSTELLO, Manager. J awaiting distribution, surpluses accumulat- 
ee - ing for building operations or for dividends 
may be deposited under special arrange- 
ments subject to payment of interest at 


BETHLEHEM rates which vary according to conditions. 
BACH FESTIVAL ; 


Ep National Bank of Commerce 


FRIDAY, MAY 27—4 P.M. and 8 P.M. in New York 
CANTATAS, ORATORIO, MOTET 
SAT., > 28—1 4 i ny 4 P.M. Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
MASS in MIN ones 
BACH CHOIR, 300 voices Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
Members Philadelphia Orchestra 
Soloists Organ 
Moravian Trombone Choir 




















For tickets and information, address Bach 
Choir, Huff Music Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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i Psychoanalysis may help you 
e e 
Einstein More and more, mental and nervous disorders are yielding to 
e ere d” the treatment of the psychoanalyst. They trace the origin and 
Simplifie | bring about the removal of harmful mental conditions. 
Psychoanalysis is a fascinating subject, even to the lay mind, and 


these books, by the more prominent practitioners, are interesting 
as well as instructive. 


The Book that will popularize the 
Theory of Relativity. 

This 150-page volume by John Crewys 
includes a chapter on Dietzgen Rela- 


a | A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis $4.06 
Mailed Prepaid, One Dollar Pro f Susien 0 Eta d LL.D. 
LAWRENCE WRIGHT 


59 Fourth Ave. New York City | Psychoanalysis, Andre Tridon $1 .69 
What is Psychoanalysis, Jsidor H. Corat, M.D. $1.17 


Modern _ Psychoanalysis, Sleep and Dreams, Andre Tridon $1.69 
Economic Tendencies 


By SIDNEY A. REEVE 
A history of American economic evolu- 
tion which presents it whole instead of Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
treating an isolated factor (e. g. trans- 


portation ) 

Its originality and breadth of v ew put 

the whole subject, especially the matter D 

of production, in an entirely new light. “a a A 
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“READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK’”’ 


Price $12.00. 
At any bookstore or from 
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